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the Lopulative Assembly, and was read 
by many members of that Assembly. Writ- 


on the question, 
ich was for refusing the 
@ judicial power. 
de Montalembert’s 
he had not committed the 
accused of, and also upon 
had rendered to the cause of 
essentially private nature of 
r. Baroche, President of the 
and Government Commis- 
ia affair, spoke against these 
r.de Montalembert was heard 


51.) 

would be the result, in such 
no one could doubt ; but it 
-was hardly expected that the Commissioner 


_ It might be-objected to him, he said, that 
Emperor. But 
between that oath 


blic, by the 
Present government, 
& re-action in favour 


~ 
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parr , 
Jism, he, resorted to today al 


anes 


accepted a 
lative Assemb! ion. 
enswered ‘ it consiste 
this: immediately after the coup d'etat of 
the 24 December, 1851, he declared himself 
openly, ardently, in favour of Louis Napo- 
continued in the same posi 
till 
» How, is it that hig conscience ob- 

jooted Ay. the of the 
224 J , and did not object to the mea- 
of the 24. Decomber A question 

more d to answer, as 


gest upon on 
feal answer, that 


Mr. de Montalembert’s opposition, as of 
‘that othérs probably, began when,the ques- 
, whilst his con- 

ent as long as questions 

moral character were en- 


I have thus largely dwelt upon this in- 
cident, it is because it is the first symptom 
of opposition, the consequences of which 
cannot be foreseen, but cannot but be in- 
creased and fostered by the course adopted 
ageinst the Count de Montalembert, and by 
the immense publicity thus given to his let- 
ter and opinions. e intended law suit 
has not yet begun. I shall, of course, keep 
you au courant. 

The Archbishop of Paris has recently is- 
sued a mandement to order public prayers 
to be added to the usual services during the 
war, This document, which is of some 
length, has been universally censured, espe- 
ciall by serious men, on account of the vio- 
lence of the sentiments expressed by the 
Archbishop. On the one hand, he takes a 
most decided political Mari against the Em- 

ror of Russa, which was neither neces- 

y nor could be expected from the head of 
the clergy ; on the other, he plainly shows 
that his true object, under these political 
appearances, is a religious one—the supre- 
—! of the Roman Catholic over the Greek 
Catholic Church.‘ It is evident from the 
manner in which he ks of this holy war, 
as he calls it, especially from a_ series of 
paragraphs, beginning with this refrain, 
taken from the history of the Crusaders: 
Dieu le veut. Then follow the praise of the 
Emperor, and of our soldiers, whom he alike 
recommends to the prayers of ae people. 


THE CHINESE OPIUM TRADE. 
NO. III. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Efforts of the Chinese Government to prevent 
tf , and to put down the opium 


Mesers. Editore—I propose in this letter 
Got of the measures 
which the Chinese Government have, from 
time to time, adopted to repress the vice of 
opium smoking, and to pat a stop to the 
traffic in this deleterious drug. Till the 
year A. D. 1800, opium was admitted as a 
medicinal drug, and was enumerated among 
those articles in the tariff. The duty 
charged on it was $3 for 100 pounds, and 
about the same amount for fees. Previous 
to the year 1767, the quantity of — im- 
ported to China from India was about 200 
chests; however, in that year it was 
1000 chests. The trade was then carried 
on by the Portuguese. In the year 1773, 
the India Company commenced to traf- 
fic in opium. Their agents established a 
depdt on board ships, anchored in a bay on 
the coast south-west of Macao. In 1781, 
the Bengal Government sent an armed ves- 
sel loaded with opium to China, the pro- 
ceeds of the sales to be paid imto the trea- 
sury of the East India Company at Can- 
ton. The price was then $500 a chest, con- 
taining 133 pounds. In 1794, the ate 
of the East India Company stationed a lar 
vessel ladened with opium at Whampoa, the 
anchorage for the port of Canton. In 1796, 
the Chinese Government omen an edict, 
that any person guilty of smoking opium, 
should be bambooed, and exposed with the 
eaugue, or wooden collar round his neck, on 
which was placarded his crime. In 1800, 
the importation had increased to 2000 chests 
per annum. 

The government, alarmed at the rapid 
increase of the consumption of this per- 
nicious poison, prohibited its importation, 
and forbid the cultivation of the poppy 
in the province of Yunnan. Here was 
the enaction of a “Maine law’ in 1800. 
An edict was sent to the governors of the 
provinces in the south-west of the Empire, 
‘to take stringent measures to suppress the 
use of opium; and the punishments for 
smoking, retailing, or cultivating opium 
were increased in severity, ¢. ¢. to transpor- 
| tation and Not- 

withstanding these i severities, the 
consumption increased rapidly. The traffic 
‘was carried on at Macao and Whampoa, b 
‘means Of bribes to the underlings. in #809 


it was enacted, that the Hong merchants | 


‘should be reqaired to give security for each 
ship arriving at Whampoa, that she brought 


no opium; and it was mulgated, that 


any vessel which should bring any of this 
contraband article, should be expelled from 
the Chinese waters, without being permitted 
to discharge her cargo, and the security mer- 
chant should be liable to punishment. The 
importation in 1820, was 5147 chests. In 
consequence of some flagrant instances of 
smuggling coming to the knowledge of the 
Governor of Canton, the Senior Hong mer- 
chant was disgraced, and the governor issued 
more stringent orders to put a stop to the 
smuggling of the poison. He also address- 
ed a remonstrance to foreigners, in which he 
said, ‘that over the — of a perni- 
‘cious poison, the terrors of the royal law on 
earth, and the wrath of the infernal gods in 
hades, were suspended.” In consequence 
of these measures, the trade was driven from 
Macao’ and Whampoa, and armed vessels 
laden with the drug lay under Lintin Island, 
at the mouth of the Canton river. The trade 
was mapaged thus. The merchants, who 
resided at Canton or Macao, received the 
‘money at their eounting-houses, and gave 
orders on the commanders of the store-ships 
at Lintin, to the Chinese purchasers. These 
employed very fast manned by forty 
or fifty rowers, and heavily armed, to go to 
the ship to receive the opium, and convey it 
to Canton, or elsewhere, for delivery. The 
transfer from the generally 
made at night; and these armed smugglers 
often came the revenue 
‘cruisers. the progress time, some 
‘armed. vesgels..were stationed at eligible 
‘points on the eastern coast, and others went 
up and down the opast, and the importation 
and consumption increased rapidly. 
In»9880; the Emperor -igse 
declared, tha, the‘ done by the 
influx of opium, and by the increase of those 


mending the legalizing of the traffic in for- 


| it; the saving of this annual drain of $20,- 


gree of unanimity, that it should not be le- 
galized. The basis of this devision was, be- 


also decided 
should be resorted to, to put a stop to its 
consumption and importation. Hii Naitsi, 
who had memorialized for its legalization, 
wad disgraced. The Emperor sent down his 
commands, that all the foreigners at Canton, 
who were engaged in the traffic, should be 
sent away from the country, and that the 
opium store-ships should be driven from the 


— all those found engaged in the smug- 


to reform. Papers were everywhere pla- 
carded, exhorting the people to give up the 
vile practice, 

the law. The children of those that should 


be excluded from the privil 


fascinating vice. It is said in some places 
elty even. In Honan province, it is said, 


pacitate them from smoking. Still more se- 


cient. And as the proscribed foreigners 
did not depart from Canton, successive man- 
dates were issued commanding their depar- 


of smuggling opium, was executed at Macao, 
in the presence of foreigners and Chinese. 
Later in the same year, another victim was 
executed near the residences of foreigners, 
in Canton. These executions were with a 
view to strike dread into the hearts of for- 
eigners rather than of the Chinese. And in 
Wares of 1839, another opium sot was 
executed near the foreign residences in Can- 
ton. And some Princes of the Imperial 
family were disgraced for smoking opium. 
But, in disregard and defiance of all these 
measures, the foreign merchants continued 
to import the forbidden poison, and to ply the 
the trade along the coast. 


my next. Yours very truly, 


burg, eight miles fram Philadelphia, on the 
Bristol Turnpike, has lain heretofore in com- 
parative obscurity. It is, however, favour- 
ably known, as may be inferred from the 
fact of their having made large purchases 
of land, and built magnificent summer resi- 
dences in its immediate vicinity. 


ble in point of health and rural scenery. 
Situated i 

tifully elevated spot, and recently incorpo- 
rated into an integral part of Philadelphia, 
it occupies @ prominence, indeed we may 
say & pre-eminence among our numerous 
suburban villages. It is a quiet and health- 
ful retreat from the bustling life and the hot 
crowded walks of a populous city. Here 
are to be enjoyed the quiet of a home, 


are other and higher considerations to the 


religions 
present, four churches of different 
cal denominations — Episcopal, Methodi 

_Baptist,aad Presbyterian. All these church- 
eee except the last, have been in existence 


lad the courage to raise their own beloved 
‘standard till one year ago, when upon due con- 


Presbytery of Philadelphia met there for 
the purpose of organising them into 8 church. 
Sinee that time the “ little flock” has been 


receiving | | 
Several mit pas, peng 
origina) inal membership, of such, we as 
be 


4 ‘an edict | 


U 
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ysed, to point out the seller of opium. The 


t order against the importation of “ opium 
irt,” declaring “s'spreading poison, im 
its injurious effects ex- 
treme.” In 1837, the number of cheats 
b to China had increased to about 
40,000 in a year. 

The injurious effects of the consumption | 
of such a vast quantity of this drug, was felt 
throughout the whole empire, and the evils 
grising from this armed ing alon 
such a t extent of coast, and the annua 
drain at. $20 000 of silver, were seri- 
oualy affecting the ity of the coun- 
try. Some well wishers of their country, 
considering it impossible to stop the impor- 
tation and consumption, proposed to remove 
these latter éyils by legalizing the traffic in 

ium. The most distinguished advocate of 
this policy was Hii Naitsi, who addressed a 
memorial to the throne, in 1836, recom- 


eign opium, and the growth of the poppy in 
ina. This plausible project, which was 
very generally approved of by foreigners in 
China, was apparently at first received with 
favour by the Court, which gave rise to the 
hopes that it would be carried into practice. 
This memorial was sent to all the prominent 
officers of the Empire, to be considered and 
reported on. The Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor of Canton province reported in 
favour of the proposal. Encouraged from 
these circumstances, in the expectation that 
the traffic would be legalized, measures were 
taken to effect an increased production in 
India. A very able counter-memorial was 
resented, by a cabinet minister, Chu Teun, 
leevateiinadl in the strongest possible terms, 
the legalization of the traffic in this perni- 
cious poison. This memorial was supported 
by another one of the same tenor, from a 
sub-censor, Hii Kiu. In this he gave the 
names and residences of all the foreign mer- 
chants at Canton, who were engaged in the 
importation of thiscontraband poison. These 
memorials were also sent dowa to the high 
officers for their deliberate consideration 
and advice. 

This was one of the most remarkable con- 
sultations of any age or nation. The evils 
arising from this ‘ever-flowing poison,” 
had been experienced for over forty years; 
the difficulties in the way of stopping the 
traffic in it, were, in some measure, under- 
stood, as all preceding measures during that 
long time had failed to effect it; the im- 
mense revenue that might be derived from 


000,000, were all considered. The consul- 


tation lasted for months. But, at the end 
of that time, it was decided, with a good de- 


cause it was igh to the people. It was 
that more stringent measures 


hinese waters. Death was denounced 


ing, preparation, selling, or smoking of the 
ug, after the period fixed upon for them 


thus escape the meshes of 


eonfidencé that they would meet with « cor- 
dial and substantial from. all. who 
are interested in ch extension, they 
began to erect o house of worship not long 
after their organization, and haye been re 


markably favoured thus eir under: 
taking. The building is edyanced 
that hope to be wors iim the 


basement story, in the course or 
; and 


7 it is their purpose to 


four weeks 
cupy this of the building until their 
fands warrant their making another 
‘advance towards the completion of the entire 
édifice. prot 
. The building which is in of eréo- 


tion, atands in one of the choicest spots in 
the whole village, and is a neat, cheap; and 
yet highly respectable house, an ornament 
to the place, and an honour to the oe. 
They have given a call to Mr. J. Scott, 
who has been labouring among them since 
their organization, and the Preshytery ad- 
journed, at their last meeting ‘in Ohestaut 
Hill,’ to meet in Holmesburg on the first 
in June, for the purpose of ordain- 


ing ead installing him as pastor o 
For the Presbyterian. _ 
Dr. Breckinridge on Church Eda- 
cation. 


Admitting Dr. Breckinridge’s definitions, 
and granting his premisos, we cannot resist 
all of his conclusions. But if the one be 
erroneous, the other must be of like charac- 
ter. Instead of admitting a broad and ade- 
quate idea of education, such as the very 
name demands, he seems to confine it to the 
notion of teaching the arts of reading. and 
writing; and upon this aor ee of it he 
builds his argument, that education is a 
secular process, which has nothing to do 
with religion, (see p. 8.) Reading and 
writing he urges “are mere by-arts—arta 
by means of one of which, when acquired, 
we may ourselves proceed indefinitely, in 
the acquisition of kaowledge, and by means 
of the other, of which we may act indefi- 
nitely, in communicating knowledge.” 

Starting with this idea, that education is 
the acquirement of a mere art, he, of course, 
in a few paragraphs, arrives at the deduc- 
tion, that a company of at school ‘is 
no more liable to spiritual injury than a 
company of boys at a tannery, or a carpen- 
ter shop. Nor,” continyes he, ‘can it be 
shown that all the learning under heaven, 
or any part of it, except that obtained by 
sitting down at the feet of the Saviour of 
sinners, has the least direct religious ten- 
dency whatever, or coved to make us, 
in God’s sight, either better or worse.” 

Having thus argued the soul and spirit 
out of education—having reduced it to's 
mere art—having divorced it from all ne- 
cessary connexion with the higher functions 
of the immortal mind, and with spiritual 
influences, he hands it over to a soulless or- 
ganization—the civil government—assert- 
ing that “‘if there is any one thing for which 
the State might venture to provide, withoyt 
the remotest ibility of intruding into 
the province of the Church,” it is the edu- 
cation of the people. : 

But Dr. Breckinridge’s idea of educati 
will probably be considered too narrow. Tf 


even the two arts which he 


specifies cannot 
be taught withoat Jetting the papil read 


something that has meaning; if a school 
cannot be governed without moral prin- 
ciples and influence; if it be found im- 
possible to keep God out of the school; 
if the atheism of education is found to 


be an impracticability, as is proved by 


the whole history of public instruction; if 
it can be demonstrated that “body, soul, 
and spirit” must be educated together, to 
avoid mal-education; if we have no right 
to exclude God from science; and if eve 

lesson “learned at the feet of the Sa- 


be punished for this crime, were declared to | Viour of men” presses the duty of doing 


ege of — 
the literary examinations. “m3 year was al- 
lowed to the poor victims to break off the 


they were proceeded against with great cru- 
the upper lip of many was cut off, to inca- 


vere edicts were issued from the throne, as 
the preceding ones were found to be inefli- 


ture. 
In April 1838, a Chinese, who was guilty 


I will have more to say on this topic in 


A Frienp To CHINA. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A WORD FOR HOLMESBURG. 
_ Messrs. Editors—The village of Holmes- 


The location of Holmesburg is most eligi- 


in view of the Delaware, on a beau- 


the variega auties of nature, and all 
the healthful moral influences of a Christian 
community. But in addition to the attrac- 
tions of. nature and of artistic taste, there 


portion of society. There are at 


or many years; and although there have 
al a few Presbyterian families in 
the village and neighbourhood, they never 


sideration of the circumstances, the second 


the smiles of God’s approval. 


forging: number 
sli red. in the provi- 
dead of God they were called upon to com- 
mence such an enterprise, and in the full 


all things “‘as unto the Lord,’ 


his arga- 
ment fails. And this is the very gist of 
this part of the argument. He seems to 


admit, that if education were essentially a 
religious process, in whole or in part, the 


State cannot legitimately undertake it; and 
hence he labours to prove that education 
is no more, necessarily, a religious process, 
than tanning or carpentering. ‘The moral 
influence of judges, governors, presidents, 
nay, even of sheriffs, coroners, and consta- 


bles, is as real, and may be far more exten-’ 


sive than that of schoolmasters;”’ therefore, 
as he argues, “the Church has no more right 
to control schools because of their moral 
bearing, than to control civil affairs ;” (p. 
9.) Is not this special pleading? 

But as he progresses in his essay, Dr. 
Breckinridge seems to forget, or to abandon 
his first positions, and to admit that educa- 
tion is, in part at least, a religious process. 
“We are far from saying that religion is no 
part of education; it is the very best and 
greatest part of it.” And again, “ Reveal- 
ed religion, as the received religion of our 
country, so far from being excluded from 
general education, should be a prominent 
part of it, from the ‘raed school to the 
university.” (page 11.) 

Now, lL had supposed that “the Church of 
the living God was the pillar and ground of 
the truth” of revealed religion; that it is 
her prerogative to disciple the nations in 
this religion: and I cannot see how, after 
the above admission, Dr. Breckinridge can 
insist that the State shall turn teacher, and 
assume the function of education, of which 
religion “is the very best and greatest part.” 
Is it a function of civil government to pro- 
vide for the teaching of religion? No. 
Can she provide for general education, with- 
gut providing fot the teaching of rel'gion? 
According to Dr. Breekinridge, no; for “re- 
ligion shouff be a prominent part of it, from 


the primary school to the university!” 
‘Well, then, can the State legitimately as- 


sume the functions of an educator? No 
more than she can assume the functions of 
a church. 

Whence, then, the fog which has envel- 
so many “‘commanding minds,” when 
discussing this subject? It arises from the 
swamps of false assumptions. Men fail to 

make and maintain necessary distinctions. 
Dr. Breckinridge lucidly and truthfully 
declares the family, the Church, and the 
State, to be the only social organizations 
ordained of God, and so ordained “as to 
comprehend absolutely all man’s duties and 
obligations that are not purely individual.” 
These cover the entire field of human duty. 

These only can exhibit a charter issuin 
from the throne of God. Now, in my esti- 
mation, if Dr. Breckinridge had maintained 
the proper distinction between these three 
aggregations, and had rightly conceived of 
their several a ives, he 
would have fa the eh and the 
country with very different views. If he 
had examined the charter of the State, as it 
is described in the New Testament, (Rom. 
that 


xiii. et. al.) he would have disco 


its charter confers bat a single p ive— 

jon. To rom force, by force 
—this is the sole function of civil govern- 
ment, as prescribed in Scripture. isa 


temporary institution, adapted to a world of 


violence and fear. The only instrument 


«God has placed in her hands is “the aword” 


—the motive she may addvess is foar. 


charitable society 
oe ah ‘education 


constitution in the sim 
word, which, after all, is the fundamental 
the universe. No mind upon this 
continent is more capable of doing this than 

Breckinridge’s; and I am persuaded 
will take time, and exercise can- 
doug and “sober second thought,” he will 
bring forth golden thoughts upon this sub- 
and upon the right side too. As it is, 
inion, failed to establish 
wa and the impropriety 


Fully to disouss this subject would re- 
uire more space than I shall at present 
im. If it be asked with which of the 
three, the family, the Church, or the State, 
the duty, the right, and the responsi- 
of. human education, I answer, pri- 
] marily, with the family. The pare 
sponsible to God for the education of his 
child; he is morally bound to educate him 
aright, and it is his right to educate him 
according to the dictates of his own oon- 
acience—-to train him u 
which he believes he shou 
right of conscience, and is inalienable. No 
force, except of a moral kind, may interfere 
with it. During the educational period, 
the child is subject only to family govern- 
ment, unless, with his own and his parents’ 
consent, he submits to some church autho- 
The State has no authority over 
minors, and does not recognize them at all, 
ex to protect their civil rights. The 
family has always been held sacred from 
control of the civil magistrate; and he can- 
not eater the family, exce 
strictly civil; and no power a 
except one that is spiritual and disciplinary, 
gan visit the household as an educator, and 
then only with council 4nd spiritual disci- 
urely, then, if general education 
passes out of the family, and is consigned 
gation, it ought to go to 
hurch, and not to the State. 

- The only other point of Dr. Breckin- 
ridge’s argument that I shall at present no- 
tice, is the one drawn from the 
State. to protect and 
This proves too much; for if it is the duty 
of the. State to provide education for the 
lé, as a means of self-defence, then 
t she to turn Church, and muintain 
religvous instraction, for this only is a 
social safeguard. Mere secular education 
without religious, never, by Dr. Breckin- 
ridge’s own showing, makes men better. 

| A Vittace Pastor. 


the propriety of 
of ecclesiastical con 


in the way in 


arpetuate herself. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The General Assembly and the 
Board of Education. 


Meiers. Edlitors—Ia The Presbyterian of 
the 6th inst. under the head of the General 
Assembly, you remark that, “among other 
matters, we have heard that an attempt 
will be made to restrain the Board of Edu- 
eation, so as to confine its attention strictly 
to ministerial education;” and you express 
osition to the measure. 

the merits of the ques- 
tion, permit me to say, that so far as the 
action of the Presbytery of New Brunswick 
is concerned, the overture from that body 
simply requests the Assembly to appoint a 
Committee, consisting of persons known to 
entertain different views, to report to the 
succeeding Assembly upon the 
licy by which the 
should be guided in reference to the whole 
subject of secular education. 
is made in view of the fact, that on this sub- 
ject there exists among us a great diversity 
We ought not to take it for 
ted, that a subject of such vast dimen- 
sions as that of secular education has been 
thoroughly examined in all its bearings, 
during the four years that it has been a 
matter of discussion in the reports of the 
Board of Education, and in the sessions of 
the General Assemblies. Those heretofore 
appointed to report in r 
been ‘selected in the full belief that they 
were favourable to the measures which they 
were called to examine; and we can scarcely 
be surprised to find that their several reports 
do all tend, more or less, to the same 
viz: the entire control by our Church Courts 
of all education, secular and religious, with- 
in the limits of the Presbyterian Church! 
e wisest and best 
course, it is surely not the best method of 
producing conviction in the minds of those 
who are of a different way of thinking, to 
ve the subject a further exami- 
by the mere force of authority 
to stifle, if possible, all further discussion of 
If the plan of direct Church 
control be the best plan, it by no means 
follows that it is expedient for the Board of 
Education to have a general superintend- 
ence of the instruction of the youth of our 
Church, in all the various branches of learn- 
If it has already been shown to the 
satisfaction of the majority of the Church 
that it is expedient to commit to the Boa 
of Education such a vast trust, let it be done 
again, and in an abler and clearer manner; 
then, perhaps, the minority may be won over 
At any rate, let us have a 
careful and thoroughly digested report from 
a Committee of the General Assembly, and 
from a Committee that will represent the 
different views now held in regard to this 
matter. Let those who favour the views 
which are assumed to be the views of the 
majority of the Church, have a majority on 
the Committee; but for once let the friends 
of education by State schools, and also the 
friends of institutions under the direction 
of close corporations be also represented in 
this Committee. Then, if happily the several 
members of the Committee can be brought 
agree upon a report, it is more than pro- 
bable that our different views as to the 
modes of promoting the cause of piety and 
learning will not lead to any collision be- 
g the same object in 
report should not 
uniformity of opinion 
and of action, it will doubtless serve to pre- 
vent contention among those who are ali 
attached to the doctrines and the welfare of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

One word more. The overture of the 
Presbytery of Now Brunswick is not at 
variance with the resolutions of the Presby- 
tery of New York. The Presbytery of New | 


wick 
eral Assembly to re-consider the resolutions 
adopted by previous Assemblies recommend- 


it proposed to m 
schools, academies, or 
direst supervision of oar Church Courts. 
merely sake the Assem 


our decided o 


rd to it have all 


view. If the pro 
result in producin 


terfere with any 
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y, | ask the General Assembly to give a differ- 
society; and yet she has 
been perverted to be all these, usurping 
prerogatives of the Church of Christ, and 
pertinacionsly holding on to them, The 
reqalt is confusion, a mingling of spiritual 
vil functions—excessive legisl 


ndism, and the jeopardy 


“ Bat it takes some time and thinking for 
a mind, however gifted, that has come to its 
of the civil constitution th 

Blackstone, &. via Runnymede 
and the feodal system, to get clear of the 
egal lore, and to look at that 
light of God’s 


ent judgment from the one already given, 
but simply to appoint a Committee to exam- 
ine the matter anew, and to report their 
views to the auoceeding Assembly; to take 
such action, or no action, as to that body 
may seem best. Very respectfully yours, 
Joun Macrean. 


For the Presbyterian. 
DEDICATION DAYS. 


Dr. QGhalmers was accustomed to have 
what he called dedication days, that is, 
days set apart for special self-examination 
and — and renewed consecration of 
soul to He was in the habit of mak- 
ing a full record of his exercises on those 
occasions, and those records form the most 
interesting and instructive portions of his 
very interesting and instructive biography. 

iography sets before us cantante for 
our There faults which 
attach to a rtion of the biographies 
which ‘have beet published. The vm is, 
that the models presented are too faultless; 
that is to say, the good qualities of the 
subject are exaggerated, and his faults cast 
into the shade; and the other, excel- 
lencies of character are set forth, and not 
the means by which those excellencies were 
attained. e are left to infer, either that 
they were natural to their possessor, or that 
they were attained without difficulty, or by 
a single violent effort. If the first were 
true, then the biography is of no use to us; 
for we have not those excellencies by na- 
ture, and the knowledge of the fact that 
another person them by nature, 
will have no tendency to produce them in 
us. We want to know how we may acquire 
them; and if we could be informed in de- 
tail of the methods pursued by others in 
their acquisition, we could then set about 
the work with some prospect of success. 

The records of Chalmers above alluded 
to, give us this information. They inform 
us how that man of God made his eminent 


attainments in prety We learn that he | 
a 


was subject to the infirmities, tempta- 
tions, and depraved tendencies of which we 
are often conscious. We sometimes think that 
the men whose piety we desire to emulate, 
could not have had the low, mean, base 
tendencies and dispositions which we often 
detect in ourselves. But if their real his- 
tories were known, we should find that 
they like us, had hearts alienated from 

, and prove to all that is unholy, and 
that it was by great struggles, aided by di- 
vine grace, that they overcame the sin with- 
in them, and walked with God. Chalmers 
has laid his heart bare, and hence furnishes 
encouragement to effort in overcoming evil. 
Let us only have his firm resolution to be- 
come Christian; indeed, let our hearts, like 
his, be fixed om conformity to God, and let 
us, like him, receive the gospel in all its 
a and cling to it with a childlike 
faith; and then, like him, will our hearts 
glow with love to God and man, and our 

ves will not have been spent in vain. 

The Journal of Henry Martyn is another 
book admirably adapted to encourage one in 
efforts to attain eminent holiness. He, in 
a measure, lays bare his heart, and shows 
us that it was like our own. He enjoyed 
no peculiar advan for progress in the 
divine life. He the same temptations 
to resist, the same difficulties to overcome, 
as other men. His temptations to anger, 
envy, evil speaking, ad workdly-minded. 
ness, were quite as great as those which be- 
set the majority of men. His spiritual at- 
tainments were made by an earnest, dili- 
gent, persevering use of the means within 
the reach of every professed follower of 
Christ. 

Since, then, men with hearts as sinful as 
our own have made eminent attainments in 
holiness, let us emulate their example. Let 
us have our “dedication days,” and let 
them be frequent and solemn. L. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Board of Education and Paro- 
chial Schools. 


Messrs. Editors—It may be interestin 
to the public to know what was the all 
originally assumed by the General m- 
bly in establishing parochial schools. The 
following is the first resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly on the subject: 

‘«Resolved, That this Assembly do hereby exprees 
their firm conviction, that the interests of the 
Church and the glory of our Redeemer demand that 
immediate and strenuous exertions should be made, 
as far as practicable, by every congregation to estab- 
lish within ite bounds one or more primary schools, 
under the care of the Session of the church, in 
which, together with the usual branches of secular 
learning, the truths and duties of our holy religion 
shall be assiduously inculcated.’’ 

The interests of the Church and the glory 
of the Redeemer are the motives which led 
to the original recommendation of the As- 
sembly. No exclusive divine right is claim- 
ed, then, or ever has been claimed since. 
The Board of Education have uniformly 
conducted their operations on the principle 
that the Church has the right to engage in 
education whenever she thinks her interests 
require it. In conducting a new depart-. 
ment during a course of seven or eight years, 
it is very probable that occasional expres- 
sions, liable to misinterpretation, may have 
found a place in some of the reports; but 
the Board have “worked their way,” under 
somewhat embarrassing circumstances, with 
as little to recall in their documents as 
could be expected. 

The Report of 1852 discusses the ques- 
tion, “‘Who are the true parties in educa- 
tion?” An impression has been made on 
some minds that a part of the language of 
this Report claims for the Church an exclu- 
sive right to educate; but this is an erro- 
nevus impression, because the Report reiter- 
ates, from beginning to end, that there are 
three parties to education, viz : aay, the 
Church, and the State. The Church is in- 
deed acknowledged to possess a higher title 
for the work than the State; but the duties 
and rights of the latter are plainly acknow- 
ledged. Perhaps some light may be thrown 
upon the true of that Report 
by seeing the resolution which the Assem- 
bly adopted on the occasion. The resolu- 
tion is in the following words : 

** Resolved, That this Assembly re-affirms its tes- 
timony in regard to the importance of establishio 
education apoa religious basis, as 
by preceding Assemblies; aad, viewing the Churca 
as a party interested in education within its sphere, 
it invites its judicatories, according to their wisdom 
under their various circumstances, to see that the 
youth within their bounds Aave access fo institutions 
of learning where the traths and duties of religion 
shal! be assiduously inculcated.’’ 

This is certainly a 
tory resolution, and o 
in interpreting the Report. No exclusive 

im is the Church, but she is 
rightly stated to be a party, although not 
the only party. This resolution bactiicines 


‘li 
to have wei 


to show that Chureh schools and State 


‘The Report concludes with a view of ‘the 
true educational oe the rian 
copy the following 


tly dorle—and with the Bible in them.” 
2d. “Another part of ‘thé policy of the 
Church is to resist the Papal invasion of 


= 


plea for charity and peace.” It undertakes | still 


State treasury for the 
manism.” 3d. “It accords 
policy to encourage religious 
academies under priyate teachers, where 
circumstanges favour their establishment.” 
And 4th. “It is the policy of the Presby- 
terian Church to sustain institutions of 
learning under her own care.” These dif- 
ferent positions are enlarged upon in the 
and I think that a true basis is laid 
for “charity and peace” on the whole sab- 
ject. CANDOR. 


For the Presbyterian. 
-GOING—GONE. 


“He is going—gone,” quietly said the 
physician, as he felt the pulse of a dying 
man, and then let a cold, lifeless hand drop 
heavily upon the coverlid. They were sim- 
ple words, and quickly said, but they shot 
through me like an arrow from the quiver of 
God’s most solemn truths! 

“Goi ne.” Such is life—an atom, 
a breath——a dream when one awaketh—a 
shadow fleeting across to eternity—a flower 
blooming only to fade—grass springing up 
only to be cut down—a vapour which ap- 
peareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away. And yet it shuts up all man’s vast- 
est concerns, and is to him the moment— 
the fleeting moment for decision for eter- 
nity—between heaven and hell; between i- 
finite joy and infinite woe! Vanity of vani- 
ties, and yet the arbiter of destinies vast as 
eternity! What a contrast! 

Going—twhence? From the world, from 
its business, from its pleasures; from the 
wealth which the toil of years has heaped 
together; from the charmed circle of home, 
where love reigns; from friendships cement- 
ed by years; from all that has occupied the 
thoughts, secured the affections, and excited 
the hopes of a life-time. The curtain is 
falling before the past now! The world, with 
its honours, its riches, its cares, and its joys, 
they are al] less than dust now. Another 
breath, and they are gone! 

Going—whither? Down to the shades of 
death. ‘It is appointed unto all men once 
to die.” The struggle must come. The 
cold waters must come. The shroud, the 
coffin, the sepulchre, must come. Corruption 
and the worm must feed upon the body. 
All that remains of man must be a handful 
of dust. Goi ing in @ never-ceasing 
procession, the great hosts of the living, down 


_to the abodes of the dead. Reader, you and 
Tare going—going. 


Going—whither then? Hear God speak ! 
“ After death, the judgment.” ‘We must 
all appear before the judgment-seat of 


Christ.” All!—mark it, ye strong, ye youn 


ye gay, ye frivolous, ye worldly!—all before 
the judgment-seat of Christ. Ye cannot 
—— ye are going; another pulse-beat, 
another clock-tick, and ye are gone to be 


judged; to stand before Him who is holy, 


and just, and omniscient; to have all your 
thoughts and actions weighed; to confront 
the merciful Redeemer, now become the in- 
exorable Judge. O! what a solemn mo- 
ment that of going thither! Who will not 
tremble before Death ? 

Going whither; whither then? Who shall 
answer us? What shall we interrogate? The 
—— lipsare, perhaps, too weak to speak. 

he greatness of the worldly estate; the ex- 
tent of earthly honouss; the brilliancy of 
talent; the usefulness and the honesty of 
life, are absolutely nothing to the question. 
Men may make them much, but before God 
they are nought. The question comes back 
“Whither; whither then? Let God agai 
speak. ‘ He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life, and he that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on him.” The great test in 
this judgment hour will be simple. It will 
be Christ or no Christ. So it is the test 
now—now, dying man, as your pulse is fail- 
ing, or your eye growing dim. Have you 
Chriat, or not pe you believed, or not? 
Are you a child, or an alien? Are you a 
disciple, or a foe? This momentary ques- 
tion is all that concerns the dying man. A 
single drop of blood from Jesus’ cross is 
now worth to him more than worlds piled 
on worlds, with all their wealth and luxu- 
ries. A single whisper from Jesus’ voice, 
saying to him, “ Peace,’’ is now sweeter to 
him than all the acclamations and flatteries 
that the world ever poured into his ear. 
Going! O, may it be with the name of Jesus 
upon the lips! 

“ Gving—-gone. An instant only between 
the two words, but what a change has come! 
The great secret is out! Death, Judgment, 
Eternity, are realized! Mysteries are all 
cleared up. ‘Old things have passed away, 
and all things have become new.” And all 
this in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye. While I write this word, Death, it 
may — my hand. While you read it, it 
may dim, forever, your eye. O God! make 
us wise in time! Warn us of death as thou 
wilt, by sickness, by bereavement, by ca- 
lamity, but let us only die at last in Christ. 
To live well is to prepare to die. Going, it is 
true of all of us. r see it will be soon as 
true, but whither ?—whither ? A. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MORE LABOURERS NEEDED. 


More labourers are needed for the Lord’s 
harvest, first, to supply the loss by death. 

Supposing the entire field of the world were 
sufficiently supplied with ministers of the 
gospe —that this day every point were occau- 
pied, so that every human soul might hear 
the glad sound of salvation in the name of 
Jesus; what a bright and joyous day for 
perishing mea! How would angel and 
archangel attune their harps to Immanuel’s 
praise; while echoing along the golden ways 
of Paradise, in anticipation of “ the marriage 
of the Lamb,” the exalting voice of a great 
multitude would be heard, “ Alleluia, for 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth !” 

But how long would that day remain 
bright and joyous, if there were not in con- 
stant preparation for the work of the minis- 
uy; a number sufficient to supply the places 
of those disabled by infirmity, or removed 
by the hand of death, in the course of pro- 
vidential mortality ; for ministers, as well as 
other men, are liable to all the casualties of 


‘sickness and death? In the case su 


posed, the world — soon be reduced to 
its present very limited supply of gospel la- 
bourers; and, in time, of 
ministers would become extinct, unless their 
number were kept up by new supplies equal 
to the perpetual loss. 

In order to sustain even the most numer- 
ous army, the recruits must always equal the 
number of those who fall in the strife; other- 
wise the mightiest host that could he mar- 
shalled in battle array, would gradually fall 
and die upon the battle field, and the cause 


die with them. ate 

If then, upon our tion, there would 
ill be incessant de for more “recruits” 
for the army of Immaanel, how greatly is 
that demand augmented by the vast dispro- 
portion which has ever existed, and which 
still exists, between .the mighty work to be 
accomplished in ing the among 
all nations, and the handful of men .who, 


between the living and the dead. — 


meet the present wants of our Cburéh. 
| in the Presbyterian 


propagation of Ro- 


for which they contend would ultimately | 


bonis: : js our policy to sustain | slmost as 8 forlorn hope, stand toiling in the 
the common gohools, where it can be con- | breach 
More labourers are required to 


the number of congregations has 
fat exeeeded the number of active ministers. 
It the Minutes of the General 
ministers (ordained ey 2156 
churches ; $90 ehurchea, or about 
one-fifth of the w wamber, unsupplied. 
The same there were only 864 j 
dates for the ministry ; so that, if the wh 
1726 ministers had lived till those 
dates were all licensed, and at work, 
would still have been 66 churches left with: 
out the stated ministrations of the gospel. 
In the returns of 1853, there ware re. 
2371 ministers (ordained and li- 
censed) and 2879 churches, showing a deati- 
tution of 508 churches, (a trifle lesa than 
one-fifth of the whole number.) The candi- 
dates, last year, numbered 863; and hence 
supposing | ministers and candidates all 
live to labour on together, till a new supp! 
of candidates shall be licensed, there aa 
still remain, unprovided with the regular 
means of grace, 145 churches. But 
supposition is forbidden by the =a 
truth, that death claims annually a full pro- 
rtion even of this small band of labourers. 
rom the statistics of our Church, it appears 
that for the last nine years the a ) mor- 
tality of our ministers is about 25 every 
year! A startling fact, and fall of warni 
to and an ment, self 
evident and impressive, that great 
of Zion is the cee ibility of s See 
grace to earnest and iwportunate prayer 
that the Lord of the batvest will end 
with his holy Spirit ‘baptize for the " 
the labourers his work demands!” | 
There is presented by these statistics an- 
other view of the subject, by no means pleas- 
ing in its character. It ia this: that while 
the number of communicants in our Church 
has in ten years increased from 166,487 P 
219,263, being an average annual in 
of over 5000, the average annual nuinber of 
candidates for the ministry during the samo 
riod has continued the same, vis: 291. 
nd the number reported by the various 
Theological Seminaries for the present year 
854) is just equal to this average, 351 | 
his fact should fill us, as Presbyterians 
with humility and grief; while it cannot 
fail to astonish all beside, that the annual 
addition of more than 5000 to those who sit 
down at the Lord’s table, in our beloved 
Zion, should not, in tem years, have in- 
the annual number of those who are 
to minister to us in holy things ! 
What does it reveal of our love to God, 
to Christ, and to porishing men! 
P, C. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PASTORAL DISSOLUTION. 


At a congregational meeting of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Williamsport, Pena- 
sylvania, held on the 9th of April, 1854, 
the following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted : 

Whereas, The Rev. A. Heberton has informed 
this church and congregation of his intention to 
make oo at the next meeting of the Pres- 
bytery ef Northumberland for a dissolution of the 
pastoral relation between him and the Presbyterian 
church of Williamsport; and whereas, although 
we do exceedingly regret that any necessity bes 
arisen for severing the tie that has united us 
pleasantly for several — yet believing as we do, 

ly 
to 


i 


that he is actuated en disinterested motives, 


and a sincere desire vance the Redeemer’s 
om, therefore, 


1, That we ought not, and will not 
place any obstacle in the way of such dissolution. 

Resolved, 2. That we have an abiding confidence 
in him as an able minister, sound in doctrine, and 
woll calculated to be useful wherever God, in his 
providence, may place him, and that our warmest 
affection and best wishes for his success and hap- 
piness will follow nm wherever he may be called 
to labour ia the service of hie Redeemer. 

Resolved, 3. That a copy of these resolutions, 
signed by the Chairman, and attested by the Secre- 
tary, be presented to our pastor, aad that our Com- 
missioner to Presbytery be instructed to present a 
like copy to the Presbytery. 

Attest, Caairmes. 

Sotomon Maoge, Secretary. 


BAXTER AS A PREACHER. 


Richard Baxter was one of the most pow- 
erful preachers that ever addressed an Bog. 
lish congregation. He seems to have pos- 
sessed all the gifts which are generally 
considered to make a perfect master of. as- 
semblies. He had an amazing fluency—an 
enormous store of matter—a most clear and 
lucid style—an unlimited command of for- 
cible language—a pithy, pointed, emphatic 
way of presenting truth—a singularly mov- 
ing and pathetic voice—and an earnestness 
of manner which swept everything before it 
like a torrent. He used to say, “It mast be 
serious preaching which will make men 
serious in hearing and obeying it.” 

Two well-known lines of his show you the 
man— 
** [*ll preach as thoagh I ne’er shoald preach agaia, 

And as a dying man to dying men.”’ 

Dr. Bates, a contemporary, says of him, 
“ He had a marvellous felicity and copious- 
ness in speaking. There was a noble negli- 
gence in his style. His mind could 
not stoop to the affected eloquence of words. 
He despised flashy oratory. But his ex- 
pressions were so clear and powerful, so 
convincing to the understanding, so enter- 
ing into the soul, so engaging the affections, 
that those were as deaf as an adder who 

© effects is preaching produ 

were those which such preaching always has 
produced, and always will. As it was under 
the pulpit of Latimer and Whitefield, so it 
was under the pulpitof Baxter. At Dadley, 
the poor nailers would not only crowd 
church, but even u windows and 
the leads without. At Kidderminster it be- 
came necessary to build five new galleries, in 
order to accommodate the congregation. In 
London, the crowds who attended his min- 
istry were so large, that it was sometimes 
dangerous, and often impossible, to be one 
of his hearers. | 

Once, when he was about to preach at St. 
Lawrence Jewry, he sent word to Mr. pe 
the minister, that the Earl of Suffolk 
Lord Broghill were coming in s coach with 
him, and would be glad to have seats. But 
when he and his noble companions reached 
the door, the crowd had so little respect for 
persons that the two peers had to go home 
again, because they could not get within 
hearing. Mr. Vines himself was obliged 
get up into the pulpit, and sit behind the 
Senabet, from want of room; and Baxter 
actually preached standing between Mr. 
Vines’ feet. 

On another occasion, when he was preach 
ing to an enormous crowd in St. Dunstan's, 
Fleet street, he made a striking use of 
incident which took place during 
mon. A piece of brick fell down i 


E 


5 


steeple, and an alarm was raised that. 
church, an old rotten building, was falling. 
bench, on which some people ae 
broke with their weight, and the 

was worse than ever: Many crowded to thé 
panic. old woman was heard loudéy 


ogy God’s forgiveness for having come 
the church at all, and promising, . 
only got out safe, never to come there agai 


In the midst of all the confusion, Baxter 

restored, he rose said We 
ard fa of to “Sar 
selves that we may be fearless the: 
nowe of the ‘dissolving ‘whén ‘the 


pass -eway, 
melt with 


espondent Who inhile it, is ‘tiearly to conflagration,” 
4 Of that waste of property and the burt 
| This is, doné.to humaa bei is every day greater 
i | }| employed in government offices, a bond that 
| they néver would use opium. In 1832, the 
an «Philip; Governor of Canton province issued a ‘strin- 
yan imprudent | 
he main the, casa are | 
up a speech. Availing f of red. ome 
he made some puny | 
on the servile spirit a yed of | | 
late, by several men holding a high rank in | | 
fhe pregont ‘administration, some of whom | | 
| he, called by: theiz.names. In one. part of | | 
| Mmagistracy had the | 
| peges of. with: list of. immortal | 
he. the other hand, | 
| XL. to Napoleon III., where has | 
, power found instruments more | 
. tors. more base, and, to speak | 
pore More eringing valets than 
od among thase whom you make the only de- : 
of, justice and truth?” This letter, 
of private character of course, found. its 
wey to the public by some unknown means. 
however, in the Indépend- | 
3 which many | | 
Ghings are the knowledge of | | 
4 with which the mumber of the | 
; 4 . containing Mr. de Mon- | | 
telombert’s letter,was stopped at the fron- | 
— | | 
copies were | 
ium, and soon -the-letter-was read by many, | | 
by all; aad became the of | ; 
universal the great dissatis- 
faction of the parties whom it held up to | 
censere, and of the Government to | 
| ¢aty were accused of having sold their con- | 
Nowy you..would probably think the 
thing that eould be done, would have 
think. levity of the French 
pros 
tion. Bat ench was not the course taken 
by.Gowernment. was.resolved to open | Ourna, January 16, 1854. 
| icial proseoation ageinst Mr. de Monta = 
made. it pedlic. But,, Mr. de 
font ‘heing a member of the Legis- 
| ing the session of the Assem- 
Ln judici power, wait till the 
‘plose of the session, (about two months) 
‘applied to thet-corps for the necessary con- 
gent. to a debate, which 
: dasted days. A commission was 
appoiated to 
of 
ion Was 
offence he 
services | 
| arder, and 
-Gonsel | 
sioner in th | 
| 
! in his turn, and the debate ended by a vote : 
i of the majority against Mr. de Montalem- 
of Gevannitehand that so many even as 
a fifty-one members would be found to dissent 
from the one-will, which is at this moment | 
overruling ev ingin thiscountry. Their 
larger, had not Mr. 
de Montalembert made a speech in which, 
foam. the letter, 
© expressed his opinions of the Govern- 
ment with great ie, in direct opposi- | 
tion to the universally prevailing system of | 
ence or . | 
| 
q mot to conspire, but he had never promised we | re 
-pot' te ceusure. To proscribe all criticism, | 
-would be, on ‘the part of the Government, | 
} to work ita own downfall. He then brought | 
forward the conduct of the legislative corps | 
ing ity eir mas- 
_ter, bet who, in igs, hurled st. him an ad- | 
adress, to which-the Emperor Napoleon re- | 
plied, “You should have tald me theft four 
years ago!’ All governments (continyed | 
4 the Count) have perished from the excess of | 
| their own principles—the first empire, by | 
} ~war; the restoration, by the abuse made of | 
rl ‘the divine right; the monarchy of 1880, by | 
2 its too great confid | 
a inspired; just so | 
} ‘of the principle of ority, , one | 
thing to fear, the excess of this principle. | 
The advocate of an honest and moderate | 
ipoliey, the Count had attached himself to | 
the pew power because he trusted that this | 
-moderate ; but his was deceived. Mr. | 
-_ | he had really said thet he had | 
7 the power would have been 
and that Ae had been 
With the Originai one. 
The Report of the Board for 1858 is “a 
- schooss mas "readily. co-exist, and thal 
ing the organization of hial schools, | the former are: & to the latter. 
| DRC 18 WO | £0 appoms:s mittee. to, report upon 
ae __ | “hath no soul.” She is and ought ‘to be | part the Board of Education should take in 
them | | wholly separate from the Church. She is | this matter: And even in regard to this, | 
times of religion, sometimé not, by her Bible charter, a moral socicty, | the Presbytery of New Brunswick does not This was ; 


ab 


sembly?*' The’ subject lecou 
ig of ambition ‘enibng Church offi- 


ral; Assembly ; and 
‘were accordingly eprolled, 


dom Temiporary Clerk: 
Ip opr pext paper we will commence the 
publication ofa report of the proceedings, 
which will be continued each week until the 
Assembly adjourns. 


deave to:call the attention of members 
6f the General Assembly,:end others, to the 
peper still more extended 
glation in the families of the Presbyterian 
Church. “Great efforts‘and expense have 
Been recently used to render the paper more 
worthy than ever of the great denomipation 
with whose interests it bas so long been con- 
nected. An experience of twenty-four years 
bas enabled its conductors .to provide for its 
columas em amount of matter which, for 
ability and-variety, is not surpassed by any 
other journal of similar character. We ha 
regular ents in London, Paris, 
va, China, and Palestine, together with 
ents im every part of our own 
country, ahd contributors from amongst the 
ablest writers in the Ciiurch. Whilst the 


amount of. matter has bee ly increased, 
the ptice of the ‘nal ced to 
ministers to $2 per annum; and when taken 
in. the largest clubs, it is. furnished to all 
members of such clubs at the extraordinarily 
low-price of $1.80 per.annum. Improve- 
ments, such as the progress of the times and 
the interests of the Churel demand, will 
continue to be made, anid the proprietors in- 
tend to spare no pains to make it the interest 
of ministers and Others bave The Preshy- 
terian circulated among their people. The 
ittoreased and “increasing subscription list, 
shows the growing favour..of the Presbyte- 
rian public towards this journal, and it is 
confidently believed by the proprietors, that 
a very little effort on the part of church offi- 
cers would still more rapidly augment the 
number of families into which the paper 
would “find access, and thus, as it is hoped, 
condyce the diaseminstion of healthful in- 
telligence, to ‘the advancement of our de- 
nomipational interests, and to the extension 
of the kingdom of Christ. «' | 
Nw-scHoot GENERAL Ass—eMBLY.—This 
body convened in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, on Thursday the 18th 
inst., and: was opened with a sermon by the 
last Moderator, the Rev. Professor Allen of 
Lane Theological Seminary, from 1 Cor. ii. 
2: « For I determined not to know anything 
among you save Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied.” The Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, D.D., 
was elected Moderator, and the Rev. R. W. 
Patterson Temporary Oletk. The Rev. 
Henry Darling was elected Permanent 
Clerk, in the place of the late Dr. Gilbert. 
ere were 160 members present at the 
election of Permanent Clerk. 
.. Reronmep Synop.—The 
Synod met on Wednesday evening, 17th 
inst. in the First Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, Broad street below Spruce, Phila- 
delphia, and was opened with a sermon from 
Rom. i. 1, on: the nature,:and work of the 
ministry, by the Modcrator‘df last year, the 
Rev. A. W. Black, D.D. “The Rev. John 
Morrison was chosen Moderator, and the Rev. 
John N. McLeod, D.D. and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Sterritt, Clerks. | 


Cottece.—The Rev. Dr. Sav- 
age having been unexpectedly summoned 
home on account of sickness in bis family, 
we. have been requested to state that be will 
not be, able.to resume the prosecution of the 
endowment of Carroll College for two or 
three months. 


Epvucarion AND THE GENERAL 


AssEMBLY.—We insert, on the first poge of 


this week’s paper, an article from a cor- 
ofident, over the signature ‘‘ Candour,” 
which may shed some light upon the policy 
rsued by the Board of Education, under 
sanction of the General Assembly, in 
regard to schools and colleges, for some 
years past. In the present aspect of this 
subject, it is proper that all the facts should 
be known. We also insert a communica- 
tion from the Rev. Dr. Maclean of Prince- 
ton, explanatory of the late action of the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, on the same 
subject. It was not our intention, of course, 
to misrepresent the doings of that venerable 
body, “Our brethren, however, may be dis- 
appointed in what they expect from a com- 
mittee. appointed to report at an ensuing 
Assembly. Committees of this sort, in late 
years, have not amounted to much. The 
committee appointed in 1844, on Parochial 
Schools, failed entirely to report the first 
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ite odes of warfare on the Bible, 
be changing of 
and the worl 


At one time, we have the 


ous 


or thd 
other, the ¢ nt and’ insidi 


the high-sounding nsiong of so-called 
giving’ ite wtterances' in oracular 


latans. ‘The radical clement in all of these 
classes. is one and the samé. \ Hostility to 
Christianity is the ruling principle, and the 
only points wherein they differ, arise, from 
the fact, that their work requires weapons 


throug the mouths of conceited char: 


| adapted to the new phases of tho times, 
| Ribaldry'and blasphemy would be unsuited 


to am age'characterized by at least an out- 


ward respect for theChristian religion; and 


the refined -epeealations of an elegant philos- 
opby, in addition to their having been tho- 
rougbly vanquished on their own ground, 
would hardly make much impression 


an eminently practical generation. The old 


| weapons, indeed, have lost their edge; the 
formidable contests with victorious defend- 
ers of the truth, have so battered them, that 
they are cast aside ‘as ‘useless, even by the 
assailants themselves. ‘Some new engine of 
warfare was demanded, and the ghampions 
‘of infidelity have set themselves indugtriously 
| to forging. implements which they regard 
as promising to do better execntion. 

We have before us one of these. modern 
appliances, in the shape of a formidable 
quarto, entitled the «“Types of Mankind,” 
the joint labour of Mr. Gliddon, who recent- 
ly travelled over our country ss en exhibitor 
of a panorama of Egypt, at fifty cents a 
s head, and Dr. Nott, a physician of Mo- 
bile, Alabama, whose opportunities for un- 
derstanding the diseases of the South have 
probably been considerable. . The names of 
Morton, Agassiz, Usher, and Patterson, are 
brought in, to give that weight to the work 
which its sogacious suthors foresaw it would 
sadly necd. 

Mr. Gliddon seems disposed to bring the 
American public under various obligations 
for his services. His panoramic views were 
curious and beautiful—perhaps, pecuniarily 
profitable; his explanatory lectures, though 
not very lively, were well intended; whilst 
his exploits in unveiling the mysteries which 
envelope Egyptian mummies, are so well 
known, that they need only here be men- 
tioned. When to these we add the present 
elaborate effort to expose the credulity of the 
«¢dunces’”’ who have barbeured the idea that 
the records of the Bible are of divine autho- 
rity, one can no longer refuse him the meed 
of an industrious labourer for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of his generation. 
As most of our readers will probably fail 
to avail themselves of the generous labours 
of these learned antiquarians and philan- 
thropists, we may be permitted to give a few 
samples of the work. : 

In order to accomplish their benevolent 
aim in unsettling the faith of the public 
in the Bible, they find it necessary, at the 
outset, to get rid of Scripture chronology. 
‘The physical history of man,” say our 
authors, “has been likewise trammelled 
for ages, by arbitrary systems of chronolo- 
gy; more especially by that of the Hebrews, 
which is now considered, by all competent 
authorities, as altogether worthless, beyond 
the time of Abraham, and of little value 
previously to that of Solomon. The aban- 
donment of this restricted system is a great 
point gained.” No doubt of it. If Nott 
and Gliddon'can only prevail upon their 
readers to yield this ‘great point,” the 
track will be tolerably clear for further pro- 

Should any be disposed to demur, 
they may as well make up their minds to 
submit at once, and save their ammunition ; 
as the valiant gentlemen give us to under- 
stand that they are in for a war, under a 
banner which has already waved triumphant- 
ly over various fields. ‘The broad banner 
of science,” says the preface, “is herein 
nailed to the mast. Even in our own brief 
day we have beheld one flimsy religious 
dogma after another consigned to oblivion, 
while science, on the other hand, has been 
gaining strength and majesty with time.” 
It is not Gliddon and Nott then, that the 
dupes of Christianity must contend with, 
but science, whose serving men only they 
are. Happy Newton, Boyle, and Locke! 
They did not live long enough to bave been 
vanquished with their own weapons. How 
could their antiquated notions, that science 
is the handmaid of religion, have survived 
the’ 788 pages of the «« Types of Mankind !” 
Had they but felt the shock of Nott and 
Gliddon’s arms, would the present genera- 
tion have even so much as heard their 
names? 

Resistance to this formidable assault is 
‘rendered still more hopeless, from the fact 
| that our assailants declare our own chief- 
tains on their side. Having gained over our 
leaders, what can subordinates and the rank 
and file expect? «Not only the authority 
of Genesis in matters of science,” says the 
“Types,” «but the Mosaic authenticity of 
this book is now questioned by a very large 
proportion of the most authoritative theo- 
logians of the present day; and inasmuch as 
its language is clearly opposed to many of 
the well established facts of modern science, 
we shall unbesitatingly take the benefit of 
this liberal construction.” Our readers will 
appreciate this ingenious method of getting 


rid of a difficulty by “taking the benefit” 
of settling it in advance of the argument. 
There is one comfort, however, left us, in 
bidding good-bye to the book of Genesis as 
a part of the Scriptures—that is, that Moses 
comes out with clean bands. We havea 
high respect for Moses, and are most happy 
to find that as the “anthoritative theolo- 
gians’”’ and our authors pronounce Genesis 
a fabrication, they acquit him of any part in 
the wickedness. ‘The Mosaic authenticity 
of the book” they “question,” which is but 
: modest way of saying that he did not write 
t. 

The poor ministers, however, and others 
who have devoted themselves in our own 
day to the study of the Bible, except the 
‘‘authoritative theologians” before men- 
tioned, do not fare so well as Moses. They 
may be acquitted of malice or evil design, 
but their understandings are seriously re- 
flected upon, and most men are so proud, 
that they would almost rather be called 
knaves than fools. Upon his own individual 


| tainly a great piece of presumption om the 


part of anybody, and especially such narrow- 
minded men as ministers of the gospel, to 
presame to controvert or question the deci- 


take what they have gotten for it: Tet 
them know from’ this time” forth' that they 
are ‘dunces.”” Mr. Gliddon says 

We. can hardly form. an ides as to when 
‘his banner” of the Types” i to float 
in triumph over all its adversaries; but in 
addition to the horrors.of the war itself, 


there will be a world of .trouble afterwards. 


sions of such an array of sages, and they may 


ig to Dr. 


probably as no secording to Gliddon and _ 
ott. They do not honour Methusaleb, 


indeed, with a special notice; but they have 
decided that the notion that people lived so 
long im old times-is all mistake; prope- 
gated, no dosbt,, by the biblical dances,” 


who, of course, 


be objected that people in olden times were 
gifted with a longevity immeasarably greater 
than our moderm generstions; but this pre- 
sumption is contrary to a thoroughly estab- 
lished fact, that the Egyptians, whose ages 
are recorded on the hieroglyphical tomb- 
stones for twenty centuries before Abraham’s 
nativity, and whose mummied crania of 
generations long suterior to this patriarch, 
abound, lived no lopger than people do now.” 

These ipscriptions have been reed by Mr. 
Gliddon himself, who can vouch for what 
they say. If any one doubts his ability to 
decipher such hieroglyphics, we can only 
refer them to the well known mummy case 
at Boston. Mr. Gliddon then, as will be 
remembered, displayed one of them all shut 
up in the folds and gims where it had been 
packed away for so many centuries, and read 


to admiring spectators the inscription on the 


mummy’s bosom, announcing the relic to 
have been an illustrious woman, and telling 
the particulars as to what she was and what 


she did, promising to open the casidg the | 
next day, and show them the ageuracy of 


his hieroglyphic lore. When the anxious 


spectators assembled, and the ceremony of 


sawing and unrolling was completed at the 
appointed time, the perverse mummy turned 
out to be—not a woman, but a man! no 
little to the diversion, not to say indig- 
nation, of the company. This was unfor- 
tupate. But we ask our readers if, on 
account of this unbappy blunder, they will 
refuse to credit the accuracy of Mr. Glid- 


don’s hieroglyphic readings altogether? If 


@ man is mistaken once, is that evidence 
that he will make mistakes always? Let 
apy one answer that question who can. 

At this point, as we would be impartial, 
we may barely mention, that doctors differ 
about the bearings of the recent Egyptian 
explorations on the truth of the Scripture 
narrative. Mr. Layard, whom it may per- 
haps appear presumption to compare with 
Mr. Gliddon, speaking of his researches, 


says: 


“I could not doubt that every spadeful of 


earth which was removed from those vast re- 
mains would tend to confirm the truth of pro- 
phecy, and to illustrate the meaning of Scrip- 
ture. But who could have believed that re- 
cords themselves should have been found, 
which, as to the minuteness of their details 
and wonderful accuracy of their statements, 
should confirm almost word for word the very 
text of Scripture? And remember that these 
were no fabrications of a later date, in monu- 
ments centuries after the deeds which they pro- 
fessed to relate had taken place, but records 
engraved by those who had actually taken part 
in them.” 

Another alteration in the Catechiems will 
also be necessary, when the Nott and Gliddon 
war is over. To the question, “Who was 
the first man?’ what child would think of 
giving any other answer than, Adam.” 
How the little folks will be surprised to 
learn that this is another blunder; and that 
there were people living even in America 
at least 100,000 years before Adam! The 
evidence of this astounding fact is derived 
from’ the discovery of remains of Indian 
pottery, and bones, beneath the roots of suc- 
cessive layers of forest trees in the delta of 
the Mississippi river. Indeed, the ncwspa- 
pers tell us that the antiquarian philoso- 
phers have actually found a whole fossil 
man—one of Adam’s extremely remote an- 
tecedents—somewhere about New Orleans. 
True, some cavillers may object that these 
discoveries were made in the alluvial de- 
posits of the Mississippi, where that mighty 
river is precipitating quantities of the broad 
acres, stolen year after year from the plant- 
ers above; or they may object that, as Sir 
Charles Lyell says, many acres in the delta 
have all at once sunk, and then been covered 
over with fresh deposits, and that possibly 
the same thing may have occurred again and 
again; or that the tremendous earthquakes 
formerly occurring in that region, which were 
violent enough for the time to turn back the 
current of the river, might have occasioned 
some of the present geological phenomena; 
and that therefore it is not impossible that 
this recently discovered ‘fossil’ Indian may 
have lodged among the trees and gone down 
with them, in some of these comparatively 
recent geological changes; so that after all, 
be may not have lived so many centuries 
before Adam. The incredulous may bring 
up such suggestions, but what matters it 
to Messrs. Nott and Gliddon, what such 
‘««dunces” should say? Their book shows 
that they have been able to leap over diffi- 
culties quite as formidable as this. M. 
Boucher de Perthes, and others, indeed, pro- 
fess to have also found traces of man’s pre- 
sence on the earth at a very remote period ; 
but it is doubtful whether these people lived 
one hundred thousand years before Adam first 
beheld the light. We might here, perhaps, 
remark on the additional evidence of saga- 
city and ingenuity of our authors, in select- 
ing alluvial deposits as the favourite places 


for their researches, as to the antiquity of 


the globe. One might have thought that 
the discovery of human fossils in the more 
substantial formations, would have been 
rather more formidable practical arguments 
against their opponents; but men’s bones 
are not so easily got at in these places—and 
so Mr. Gliddon betakes himself to the delta 
of the Mississippi and Alabama rivers, and 
Dr. Nott, if we are not misinformed, found 
time: to leave his patients long enough to 
visit the delta of the Nile. Explorations in 
the mud are much more readily accom- 
plished, and promise richer results for their 
special object, and the public will please 
allow our philosophers the privilege of go- 
ing where they can find what will suit them. 

We are under the necessity of reminding 
our authors, however, that according to the 
highest authority on their own side of the 
question, the science of geology is yet in a 
very crude state, and that some persons may 
be disposed to question the reliability of its 
teachings. The Westminster Review says, 
«“ Ages must elapse before we can obtain 


from all countries of the earth, even the | 


small results now known of the geology of 
England. And yet, until we do, not even 
the geology of England, small though it be, 
can fairly be said to be completed ; for until 
we have obtained a full and minute know- 
ledge of comparative geology, we cannot 
understand clearly one-half the facts and 
phenomena exhibited in the structure of any 
country, however limited, in the world.” 
If our space permitted, we might also en- 
deavour to scatter abroad a few of the a 
of light from the luminous pages of 
Types,” to dispel the ‘old fogie” notion 
that the present races of mankind are de- 
scended from Adam and Eve. Qurauthors 
prove, to their own entire satisfaction, that 
Tnstead of one creation of man, there have 
been several; that God didnot make “of 
one blood ‘all the nations of the earth.” 


There ate Gifficulties indeed, in ‘the way of | to 


this conclusion, arising frit the extraordi- 
nary similarity of the various races of men, 


in their physical structure ; their intellect- 
ual attributes ; their moral susceptibilities ; 


not know any better.’ 
Hear- our-authors as-te-the facts: may 


gift of 


ig influences, and the adaptatiog Of th 
to all alike ; bu@#hese may be regurde 
ae but the i what our auth¢ 


happily term “verdant lucidity!” Let him 
believe it who can, that the negro, with his 


++ haired, white-faced European, with his high 
forehead a: inent nose. . Even.i 

us, he-is.so stupid as to be incapable 
of any considerable elevation. 


“ The mon- 
uments of Egypt prove,”’ says Mr. Gliddon, 
«that races have not, during four 
thousand years at least, been able to.make 
one solitary step'in negro-land, from their 
ga state; the modern } of the 
United States and the West Indies confirms 
the teachings of monuments and history!”’ 
As for the poor Indians, they fare even 
worse. ‘It is vain,” says the same autho- 
rity, “to talk of civilizing them. You 
might as well attempt to change the nature 
of the buffalo.” 


Jones, D.D. of Georgia, and others, who 
have devoted much of their lives to the 
instruction of the coloured race, will, of 
course, now take their seats at Mr. Gliddon’s 
feet, and learn how unwise it is to be wast- 
ing their precious time and strength in 
such a hopeless undertaking as preaching 
the gospel to the negroes; and as for the 
various Boards of Foreign Missions, how 
can the churches longer remain quiet, whilst 
they are squandering tens of thousands of 
dollars annually, in sending and supporting 
missionaries among the Indians, when you 
might as well think of converting so many 
‘buffaloes,’ as of converting them? We shall 
see whether some of the high functionaries 
of the missionary Boards shall not be called 
to account for their stupidity and reckléss- 
ness, when the “ Types’ has come to be 
believed. 

There is much more in this portly book, 
to which, perbaps, we might properly call 
the attention of our readers; but what has 
been said will suffice to give some insight 
into the portentous cloud which has arisen 
from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
« biblical dunces,” at any rate, may make 
up their minds to be swept away by the 
coming torrents. Notions so antiquated and 
ignorant as theirs cannot be expected to sur- 
vive much longer. ‘Enlightened manhood 
in a free Republic,” declares the « Types,” 
‘is fast approaching the hour when such 
opinions will be openly recognized as nothing 
more than the opinions of tgnorance. To 
attempt to impede reform, when it is neces- 
sary, is to jeopard the whole system. To 
refuse to repair foundations, whcse vetustity 
perils an edifice, is to desire that the down- 
fall of such edifice shall prove that its foun- 
dations are rotten. ‘Creeds,’ says Sharpe, 
‘composed in the dark, have now to be de- 
fended in the light, and those who profess 
them have the painful task of employing 
learning to justify ignorance.’”” Well! we 
are forewarned, at any rate, and if our house 
does now tumble down about our ears, 
Messrs. Nott and Gliddon will not be to 
blame—their skirts will be clear. 

As for these worthy authors, we hope 
that having accomplished their benevolent 
work, they will now have an opportunity to 
return to their respective vocations. We 
wish Mr. Gliddon many prosperous cam- 
paigos with his panorama and mummies, 
and Dr. Nott as many patients as may be 
consistent with the claims of his professional 
competitors, and with the general good health 
of the city of Mobile. 

In dismissing these gentlemen, however, 
we may say, that if a rash conclusion from 
false premises, or a sweeping inference from 
very inadequate data, or a conceited and 
dogmatic expression of opinion on subjects 
neither studied nor understood, can prove a 
man to be an incorrigible “dunce,” then, in 
truth, they stand a fair chance to earn the 
title. Rising from the exploration of a mud- 
bank, and rattling a few bones, the results 
of their research, or pondering the conforma- 
tion of a few sculls gathered at bap-hazard, 
or poring over bhieroglyphics which, with 
their slender attainments, they might easily 
misinterpret, and which, notoriously, the 
chief decypherer of them has most sadly and 
ludicrously misinterpreted, they set their 
‘mouths against heaven,” and recklessly 
eall in question the verities of God’s revela- 
tion. Had they more science, their opinions 
might be entitled to more respect; but smat- 
terers as they are, and only great in their 
own opinion, we predict for them an oblivion 
from which even the industry and perse- 
verapce of some future Gliddon or Nott can 
never excavate them. 


_INTERESTING SERVICES. | 


HE services connected with the dedica- 

_ tion of the new house of worship erected 
by the Presbyterian Church at New Castle, 
Delaware, took place on the 10th and 11th 
insts. On the evening of the 10th inst. the 
Rev. Dr. Spotswood, pastor of the church, 
read to a very large congregation, a highly 
interesting historical sketch of the church, 
from its first organization, and also of the 
planting and progress of the gospel there 
anterior to that date. Dr. Spotswood claims 
that this was the first Presbyterian church 
organized on this continent. The First 
Church, Philadelphia, and the Rehoboth 
Church, Maryland, have usually been con- 
sidered as entitled to priority; but, according 
to the testimony adduced by Dr. Spotswood, 
the New Castle church was organized about 
1684, whilst the Philadelphia and Rehoboth 
organizations date from about 1701. The 
first efforts to plant the gospel at New Castle 
were made by the Swedes; the Dutch hav- 
ing subsequently driven them out, took pos- 
session of the ground, and the Presbyterian, 
as Dr. Spottswood thinks, was but a con- 
tinuation, under another name, of the Dutch 
organization. The discourse is a valuable 
contribution to our early ecclesiastical bisto- 
ry, and we are pleased to learn that, at the 
request of a number of ministers who were 
present at its delivery, it will probably be 
published. The old church edifice, in which 
it was delivered, has been standing for one 
hundred and fifty years, and was used on this 
occasion for the last time for the public wor- 
ship of God. 

The new edifice, which was dedicated on 
the 11th inst., is an elegant gothic struc- 
ture, of brown stone, reflecting great cre- 
dit on the liberality, taste, and enterprise 
of the congregation. The Rev. Dr. Plumer 
preached the dedication sermon, and ten or 
twelve ministers were present. Tlie follow- 
ing description of the building is furnished 
by the architect, John McArthur, jr. of 
Philadelphia. The cost of the structure was 
about $14,000, exclusive of the ground. 

. “The building is of Trenton in the 


octagonal towers, terminating in 
above the roof. The entrance is 
tower in front, which forms a vestibule 13 


‘gallery is lighted by a mullioned window 
finished with gablets on the centre of each side, 
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of. 
tional accommodations in the -gallery across 
‘the western end of theybailding.” 


spire rises sides, inating in 
The is Opel, arched princi 
nal at eastern dui 
finished with columns Bhs an and 
lighted withatained and elled glass. 


bere are 78 pews on the ground floor, capable 
seating about-400 persons, with addi- 


YORK ANNIVERSARIES. 


1pae usual May anniversaries of the vari- 


benevolent societies were beld in New York 
last week. Large numbers of ministers and 
others, from different parts of the country, 
were in attendance. We have already laid 
before our readers the financial results of the 
past year, of the more prominent of these 
organizations, showing the unusual degree 
of prosperity they have enjoyed. The New 
York Times makes some tolerably severe 
strictures upon the want of tact displayed in 
the arrangements for these anniversaries. 
The Times thinks that there is too little 
effort to secure variety and ability in the 
selection of orators—that the same persons, 
or those with whom the public is already 
familiar, are called upon to speak year after 
year, instead of selecting gifted men, in ro- 
tation, from all parts of the land; that too 
many speeches are crowded into one occa- 
sion; and that the speakers satisfy them- 
selves with declamation and the reiteration 
of common-places. We are not prepared 
to say how far these remarks are justified by 
facts, but presume that the hints will not 
come amiss. To that portion of the religious 
public more immediately connected with 
these societies, the anniversary week is an 
occasion of great interest, and certainly no 
pains or money should be spared to make 
them in all respects as effective as possible. 
We are not sure that it would not be well 
for all the Boards of the Presbyterian Church 
to take advantage of these favourable oppor- 
tunities for bringing their claims before the 
public, by holding meetings during the an- 
niversary week. 


POPERY versus EQUALITY. 


UR readers have already been apprized 
that the Government of Piedmont, from 
its spirit of tolerance, furnishes the only 
bright spot in priest-ridden Italy. The Sen- 
ate of Piedmont have been discussing a bill 
recognizing, without exceptions, the civil 
and religious equality of the people. Such 
an advance in the legislation of that State 
was, of course, not expected to be adopted 
without opposition. Accordingly, it has 
come, and from the very quarters in which 
it was anticipated. The Roman Catholic 
Bishops have formally protested against it, 
because it “consecrates as a truth the com- 
plete equality of all Piedmontese subjects 
before the law, as if Catholics and Protest- 
ants were perfectly equal in the face of God 
and the Church, so as to enjoy the same 
right and liberties in matters of worship!” 
Thus, to the miserable and besotted agents 
of the Pope, it is a monstrosity that Protest- 
ants should be regarded as having “the 
same right and privileges in matters of wor- 
ship” as Papists! 


THE BIBLE AND THE SCHOOLS. 


te Romanists seem determined to leave 

no stone unturned in their efforts to turn 
the Bible out of the public schools. Some 
Protestants are weak enough to be affected by 
their hue and cry, and lend themselves to 
this unworthy work. Quite an excitement 
has been awakened in the town of Wincbes- 
ter, Massachusetts, by the recent action of 
the School Committee in excluding the Bible 
as a reading book from the public schools. 
A public meeting was called to express the 
sentiments of the people on the subject. The 
Boston Traveller thus speaks of the matter: 

“It seems that the attention of the Commit- 
tee was called to this subject in the following 
manner:—In all of the schools:it was the rule 
that the children should be required to read 
extracts from the Bible, daily, as a portion of 
their exercises, but in one of them were some 
few children of Roman Catholic parents, who 
one day refused to comply with this rule, and 
were subsequently expelled. The father of 
the children appealed to the Committee, and, 
after due consideration on their part, they de- 
cided that the Bible should not be used by the 
scholars as a reading book, but by the teacher 
only in the opening of the school. 

“After hearing this statement, a series of 
resolutions were presented, expressive of the 
value of the Bible as a reading book for the 
young, and disapproving of the course pursued 

y the Committee, and earnestly requesting 
them to continue its use in the schools. The 
sentiment of the meeting was almost unani- 
mous against the policy of the committee, but 
on account of the lateness of the hour, and the 
necessity of having the resolutions re-written 
and corrected in certain , they were re- 
ferred to a committee for that purpose, and 
the meeting adjourned until Monday evening 
next, when the resolutions will, no doubt, be 
adopted, and the wishes of a large portion of 
the citizens be complied with.” 


ANOTHER NOTE FROM BABYLON. 


E lately brought before the notice of 

our readers the important discover- 

ies in Babylon which had been reported by 

Colonel Rawlinson to the London Atheneum. 

Another letter from that indefatigable and 

scientific traveller appears in a recent num- 

ber of that journal, and from it we take the 
following extract : 

se Semiramis—In cuntinuation of my 
letter of January 25th, I now hasten to pro- 
nounce a further discovery, which verifies the 
only point as doubtful in my former historical 
scheme, and which is, moreover, of immense 
importance in explaining the mingled fable and 
tradition of the Greeks. It may be remem- 
bered that I identified a certain Assyrian king, 
whose cuneiform name I read with some hesi- 
tation as Phal-lukha, with the Pul or Phalock 
of and of the 
and that 1 su @ upper ro ine 
to have ended th this hing’ ie B.C. 747, 
from which date commenced the era of Nabo- 
nassar in the neighbouring independent king- 
dom of Babylonia. I need not t the ar- 
guments with which I supported the identifi- 
cation in question, or allude again to the singu- 
lar agreement of the Greek historians in con- 
necting Belochus with a Scytho-Arian invasion 
of Assyria through the presumed instrumen- 
tality of his foreign wife, who is named indif- 
ferently Atossa or Semiramis, and who is 
always represented as joint monarch with her 
husband. 

“The discovery which I have now to an- 
nounce is, that within the last few days the 
workmen employed in the service of the British 
Museum have disinterred from the ruins of the 
S. E. Palace a Nimrod, a perfect statue of the 

Nebo, inscribed across the breast with a 
ew lines, which states that the figure in ques- 
tion was executed by a certain sculptor of 
Calah, and dedicated by him to his lord, Phal- 
lukha, King of Assyria, and to his lady, Sam- 
muramit, Queen of the Palace. Before pro- 
ceeding to comment upon this discovery of the 
name of Semiramis, and the important histori- 
cal results to be obtained from it, I must pre- 
mise that the reading of Sammuramit is quite 


certain; and that the of character em- 
ployed in the inscription is equally decisive as 
to the attribution of the legend of Phal-lukha 


IIT., and not to either of the earlier monarchs 
of the same name. ; 

** Now, the immediate results of this new in- 
scription is the verification of the reading of the 
cuneiform name Phal-lukha, and the rmi- 
nate identification of the king to whom the 
name belonged with the mo | whose title is 
written Phatoch by the ceeeen and Belo- 
chus by Eusebius ; for as Belochus and Semi- 
ramis are the only sovereigns in the Greek As- 

ian lists who reign jointly, so the union of 
4ukha and Sammuramit on the statue of 


ran of the piform i ti 


Aseyrian lad placed on an equality with 
her husband, or in of a queen of Nineveh 


being ever tioned by name; t the infer- 
ences: be darn mm our happ 
of the name Semifamis ex 


her and throw s Lof light upon 


RELIGION AND THE INSANE. 
“MONG the humane improvements which 


have been introduced into Asylums for | 


the Insane, within late years, none have 
been attended with more strikingly happy 
effects than the arrangements for their reli- 
gious worship. ‘No stranger, who bad not 
been previously informed as to the character 
of the audience, would imagine for a mo- 
ment that the respectful, well-behaved, at- 
tentive congregations which are assembled 
on the Sabbath in the chapels of our insane 
asylums, were composed of persons bereft of 
reason. However violent and noisy they 
may be elsewhere, there is something in the 
solemnities of the worship of God, which 
seems, for the time, to tranquillize the rag- 
ing storm within. It is a blessed thing that 
that gospel which is adapted for man in 
every other condition of life, fails not in 
affording, at least, some temporary relief to 
those who suffer from humanity’s heaviest 
affliction. The following is the testimony of 
one well qualified to speak on the subject: 
‘Miss Dix, the philanthropist, states that 
among the hundreds of the insane with whom 
her sacred missions have brought her into com- 
geen she has not found one individual, 
owever fierce and turbulent, that could not be 
calmed by Scripture and prayer, uttered in low 
and gentle tones. The power of religious sen- 
timents over those shattered souls seems mi- 
raculous, The worship of a quiet, a heart, 
affects them like a voice from heaven. Tearing 
and rending, yelping and stamping, singing 
and ing, gradually subside into silence, 
and they fall on their knees, or upwards 
with clasped hands, as if they saw through the 


0 ning arkness a golden gleam from their 
ather’s throne of love.” 


DETERIORATION OF PREACHING. 


HAT the preaching of the gospel, as a 
great moral instrumentality, does not 
produce those salutary effects which, from 
its very nature, it would seem calculated to 
accomplish, must be obvious to every close 
observer. The explanation of this is not, of 
course, to be sought in any defect in the 
truths composing the gospel. They are of 
divine origin; they are adapted to the neces- 
sities of our race; the promise of the Holy 
Spirit to give them efficiency is unquestion- 
able for its sincerity and fulness, and hence 
if they fail to produce their legitimate effect, 
the cause must be sought elsewhere. Is it 
in the preacher? Is it in the popular mode 
of preaching? On this point the testimony 
of so eminent a man as the Rev. John 
Angell James is deserving of consideration. 
Its applicability has lost nothing of its sig- 
nificance by crossing the ocean. He says: 
“It is my sad and serious belief that, if the 
evangelical pulpit is losing its power, it is just 
because it is losing sight of its object and its 
aim. The cultivation of the intellect and the 
advancement of knowledge, in the present day, 
are lifting both preachers and hearers above 
the plain and simple gospel of Christ. Ser- 
mons are with many persons no longer heard 
as the word of God, but as the word of man; 
not as means of grace and aids to salvation, 
but as intellectual exercises on religious topics, 
for the gratification of taste, intellect, and 
imagination,on Sunday. And it must be con- 
fessed that the preachers of them are, by their 
artificial and excessive elaboration, and the in- 
troduction of new topics, teaching their hearers 
so to re them, and are training them thus 
to be a kind of amateur hearers of sermons.” 


Cnurca Meetincs.—During the present 
week the Reformed Presbyterians, the New- 
school Presbyterians, the Baptists, the Qua- 
kers, and the Episcopalians have been hold- 
ing large ecclesiastical meetings in Philadel- 
phia. 

Tae True Witness.—The 7rue Witness 
is informed that our paper has been regu- 
larly mailed to its address for some weeks 
past. If not received, the post office de- 
partment must bear the blame. 


A CKNOWLEDGMENTS.— We have received 
from “ H.”’ a second ten dollars, which shall 
be so applied that each of the benevolent 
objects be refers to shall receive share and 
share alike. From Pluckamin we have re- 
ceived one dollar, and from « A Friend” one 
dollar, for Francisco Perez Soares, the 
wounded Portuguese. From M. E. D. one 
dollar for Dr. Duff’s college, and from « Bel- 
videre, New Jersey,’’ ten dollars for the Pa- 
lestine Mission. 

IMpoRTANT.—It has been decided by the 
Courts of Pennsylvania, that a regular tavern 
license does not authorize the sale of liquors 
on the Sabbath. It is to be apprehended 
that most holders of such licenses are either 
unacquainted with this fact, or are wholly 
regardless of it. 


Tue Mormons.—We see it stated, that 
when a Mormon in Utah dies, his property, 
instead of descending to his family, goes to 
the Church—that is, to the harpies who pro- 
fess to be the rulers of the Church. We 
blush when we think that Utab, with its 
odious vices, its glaring polygamy, and its 
spiritual domination, is a part of our coun- 
try. Living in defiance of the laws of 
the country, it is permitted to enjoy a com- 
plete impunity, and is thus encouraged to 
delude the ignorant, and demoralize them 
as rapidly as they are brought under its 
sway. Were it blotted from the American 
continent, the country would be relieved 
from a crushing incubus. 


Hours oF Morrarity.—A curious cal- 
culation, founded on a large number of 
cases, has been made by an observer in Eng- 
land, from which it was ascertained, that 
the least mortality occurred during the mid- 
day hours, that is, from ten to three o'clock, 
and the greatest during the early morning 
hours, that is, from three to six o’clock. 


Crelesiostical Record. 

The Rev. John F. Baker has accepted a call 
to the church of Scranton, Pennsylvania, at 
which place correspondents will please address 
him. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. Alex- 
ander Heberton and the charch at Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, was dissolved on the 19th 
ult., by the Presbytery of Northumberland. 
Correspondents will address him at Williams- 
port, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. J. N. Lewis has removed from Big 
Lick to Wytheville, Virginia. 

The Rev. D. T. Carnahan, late of the As- 
sociate Reformed Church, was installed pastor 
of the Aisquith street Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore, on the 4th inst. The Rev. Dr. 
Backus presided; the Rev. Dr. P. D. Gurley 
preached the sermon; the Rev. Dr. Plumer 
gave the charge to the pastor; and the Rev. 
Mr. Galbraith, the charge to the people. 

The Rev. John A. Reiley was installed pas- 
tor of the church of Blairstown, New Jersey, 
on the 3d inst. by a Committee of the Presby- 
tery of Newton. The Rev. H. Reeves preached 
the sermon; the Rev. G. Van Artsdalen gave 
the charge to the pastor; and the Rev. T. B. 
Condit, the charge to the people. For eight 
years the Rev. Mr. Reiley bas served with ac- 
ce the anited churches of Knowltown 
and Blairstown, during which time the latter 


church, to which he now devotes the whole of | 


his services, has been doubled, both in num- 


bers, and in the means of maintaining the . 


gospel. 


of Galway Ghurch. 


ov TR PRESSTTERIAN. ) 
Gauwar, New York, 15, 1854. 
Messrs. Editors—The pow beautiful 


church edifice, recently erected by the Pres- 
byterian Church, way, New York, was 


net for divine worship on. the 18th ult. | 
e 


house was densely crowded with a high- 
ly intelligent audience. The exercises were 
eeply interesting to all present. The dedi. 
catory prayer was offered up by the Rev. R. 
H. Beattie West Milton. 
ropriate discourse was preac the 
athed , the Rev. Saurin E. 
rom 2 Cor. vi. 16: “Yeare the temple 
the living God.” The preacher boldly and 
manfully took the position against the spirit 
of the age, that to dedicate a church edifice 
as the temple of old was dedicated, is a vir- 
tual denial of the Messiabship of Christ. 
This position was clearly stated and ably sus- 
tained throughout the discourse. Asa desire 
was expressed that the sermon ought to be 
published, we hope that desire will be car- 
ried out, and something done to correct a 
prevailing error even in Protestant church 
dedications. It was gratifying to sce the 
pastors of the Methodist and Baptist churches 
of the village in the pulpit, and taking part 
in the exercises. The Rev. Mr. Lane and 
his congregation deserve the highest praise 
for their zeal and exquisite taste in erecting 
the most beautiful country church in the 
State of New York. An excellent sermon 
was preached in the evening by the Rev. 
Andrew Johnson of West oe 


For the Presbyterian. 
On the Use of Literal and Inspired 
Psalmody. 


That the scriptural Psalms, in whole or 
in part, should enter into the public worship 
of God’s house, has been the general opinion 
of Christians in all ages. It has especially 
been a cherished judgment of the Reformed 
Churches. The French Psalms of Theodore 
Beza and Clement Marot were early used 
by the Huguenots, and may be found with 
the grave and noble music of that day, ap- 

nded to most copies of the Scriptures. 
The Scottish Churches still cling with a 
reverent tenacity to the version of Rouse, 
who was nevertheless an Englishman, anda 
member of Parliament. The New England 
Puritans possessed a literal version, of which 
an account may be seen in Mather’s Mag- 
nalia. The Nonconformists of England, and 
the Presbyterians of America, have attached 
themselves to the imitations of Dr. Watts, 
with the additions and amendments of Bar- 
lew and Dwight. The voice of Reformed 
Protestantism is, therefore, sufficiently strong 
and articulate on this subject. And the 
more strictly orthodox and severely reform- 
ing the churches have been, the more have 
they been disposed to plead for the use of 
unadulterated Scripture in public praise. 

The Psalmody of the early Church was 
not in rhyme; this was not known to the 
ancient ase F and Romans, but was a de- 
vice of later times, so far as these lan 
are concerned. The Primitive Churches of 
the circumcision, no doubt, sang the Psalms, 
of David just as we find them in the He- 
brew text; the modern Jews do so in the 
Synagogues of our day. The Hellenistic 
converts used the Septuagint version, which 
the Greek Church still employs, with a su- 
perstitious veneration. It is to be supposed 
that Roman Christians in like manner sang 
the words found, first in the Jtala, and other 
early translations, and then in that of Je- 
rome. The point to be noted is, that no 
attempt was made to force the words of 
scriptural praise into the limits of brief 
metres, or to give to the lines the similar 
endings of rhyme. If any method, there- 
fore, labours under the imputation of novel- 
ty, it is that which we commonly practise. 

It is not included in my purpose to de- 
nounce metrical Psalmody. It has been 
greatly owned of God in the worship of the 
purest churches. But the question forces 
itself upon us, Why cannot we sing the 
exact translation of inspired songs, in the 
very words of the book, without dislocation 
or distortion—in other terms, why may we 
not praise God in the lofty prose of the 
Fnglish Psalter? Against such a practice, 
there is surely no rhetorical reason. The 
sublime or the tender passages of David, 
Moses, or Asaph, need no assimilation to 
modern rhythm to increase their power upon 
the heart.. As little can any musical reason 
be justly urged. Prose Psalms have been 
sung, and are daily sung, in every part of 
the world. To accomplish this, requires in- 
deed a modification of what we call the tune; 
but a modification which only renders the 
musical utterance more grave and simple. 
Let none be carried away by the mere sound 
of a word, when we say that the method 
proposed is neither more nor less than that 
which is named chanting. Let me, more- 
over, hasten to declare, that the chanting 
which it is proposed to examine, is that of 
the whole congregation, and not of a choir, 
or select band of singers. 

No men in Christendom have set them- 
selves more steadfastly against all the inno- 
vations of Popery and Prelacy, than the Eng- 
lish Dissenters. Yet our attention has been 
awakened to a recent movement among 
them towards a partial return to the simple 
and primitive method of singing the prose 
Psalms, not exclusively, but as a variety in 
the service of song. My eye has been drawn 
to a little pamphlet on this subject, of the 
present year, which has appeared in Lon- 
don, and which sets the whole matter in a 
very agreeable light.* The'cause of scrip- 
tural Psalmody is espoused by two great and 
resolute men, the Rev. Dr. Binney, and the 
Rev. Dr. Cumming. The former leads off 
with an argument which it is hard for strict 
to gainsay. “Jn chanting,” 

r. Binney, “we sing the very words 
of Scripture—the words which the Holy 
host has given ; that*is, as near as we can. 
We sing a translation, but in that transla- 
tion we have presented to us simply an echo 
of the divine thought. There is something 
to me very pleasing and impressive in the 
thought of singing the very words of the 
ancient Church—those songs that kings, 
and prophets, and apostles, were accustomed 
to chant forth in praise to God. And there 
is something very interesting in the idea 
that we are quite sure that we have got the 
truth, and are uttering the truth ; and, per- 
haps, while we sing, the truth may sink 
deep into our hearts, and produce most hal- 
lowed and beneficial effects.’”” That sturdy 
Baptist, Andrew Fuller, went further than 
some can accompany him; but I will quote 
his words: “I wish the time were come, 
when we could lay aside all men’s composi- 
tions, and sing only the words of Scripture 
in our praise of God.” 

The Psalms themselves are superior to 
any metrical version, however exact. Leta 
single specimen serve the purpose of many. 
It is from the itera. Psalm : 

** My soul is poured out in me, 
“‘ when this I think upon; 
‘ Because that with the multitude 

‘*T heretofore had gone: 

“With them into s house I went 
“‘ with voice of joy and praise; 

“Yea, with the multitude that kept 
“‘ The solemn holy days.” 

Compare with this the prose version: 
“When I remember these things, I pour 
out my soul in me: for I had gone with the 
multitude, I went with them to the house 
of God, with the voice of joy and praise, 
with a multitude that kept holyday.” 

Against all this, there are two formidable 
objections in the minds of many. The first 
is, that chanting is Popish, or at any rate, 
connected with Episcopalian formalities. 
“Tt is like the Clfurch,” that is, the Church 
of England. “So is Psalmody,” says Mr. 
Conder. ‘So is reading the Bible. So is 
keeping holy the Sabbath. Let us be 
© On ; ite Claims and Principles. By 


‘6 Congregational Church Music,” 


Hymns from Holy Scripture,” 


London, Ward & Co., 1854. 18mo, pp. 84. 


‘Sebamed of the sectarian spirit that would 
‘Teject anything that is good, because it is 


shaped and 


oF 


| stortng 


esteemed by our brother Christians who 
‘follow not with us.’”’ No one will 

Dr. 

ship. “After all,” says he, ‘and notwith- 


the metrical version, it is God’s words 
to man’s.music; but in 
the chant, it is man’s music adapted to 
God’s words.” We think of various accom- 
paniments, not belonging to the subject, 
when we urge this objection. Thus, to use 
the words ofthe little us? 
Organg aad. choitp, i of. aiding 
chanting, have been greatly injurious to 
it; obscuring its meaning, destroying its 
simplicity, marring its true grandeur. So 
far from being dependent on such helps, it 
is that form of psalmody which, more than 
“" other, is better without them.” 
he other objection is, that chanting is 
difficult, and cannot be introduced into ordi- 
nary congregations. This objection arises 
from not knowing what is meant. by chant- 
ing, or rather what kind of chanting is 
meant. It — as truly be said that walk. 
ing is more difficult than dancing. More 
than any other form of psalmody, it allows 
~ We admit certain 
ifficulties, but they chi the in- 
troduction of the is a 
sense, in which the writer on “ Ohurch Par- 
ties” in the Edinburgh Review is right, in 
saying that the chant is “the simplest: form 
of music known.” In England the chant 
has begun to be looked to, hep 
ing congregational singing. “ And this,” 
says Mr. Alford, in his “ Prose Hymns for 
Chanting,” “ has been verified by the expe- 
rience of all clergymen who havein earnest, 
and with pains,'cultivated chanting in their 
churches.” Americans visiting London have 
learned the piety and eloquence of the Rev. 
Mr. Brock. Mr. Mason says of this clergy- 
man’s congregation, that “the chanting by 
the 


all the people is much superior to any 0 
which we have 


cathedral choir chantin 
heard.” They have no choir. The same is 
true of the Weigh House, where Mr. Bin- 
“The singing is con 
th 


ney preaches. 
tional, and led by a precentor.” “The 
Psalm was chanted to one of the plain old 
English chants, with an effect far, very far, 
better than one hears when he listens to the 
trained cathedral choirs. We have heard 
it said that a congregation cannot chant to- 
ther. It is not true; this congregation 
ept quite well together; nearer together 
than such cathedral choirs keep, as we have 
heard.”’+ But for its practical value, we 
must further state the fact, that at the 
Weigh House, chanting had been practised 
in the classes four years before it was used 
in the public worship. When it was intro- 
duced, they used only the 67th Psalm and 
Tallis’s Chant, for more than six months, 
and em only as an experiment. 

I would close my remarks by expressing 
the earnest hope, that those who favour a 
pure and scriptural psalmody, and especially 
the friends o citqpenptional singing, would 
give this subject their impartial considera- 
tion. JEDUTHUN. 

May 9, 1854. 


+ Musical Letters, p. 167. 


For the 
REV. DR. DUFF. 


The undersigned, in returning their warm- 
est thanks to the Christian brethren, lay 
and clerical, throughout the Union, who so 
cordially and generously extended their fra- 
ternal welcome, Christian hospitality, and 
substantial aid, to their revered and beloved 
guest, Rev. Alexander Duff, D. D., feel that 
they are attempting inadequately to dis- 
charge a most pleasing duty, though they 
trust that any deficiencies in their acknow- 
ledgments will be pardoned by those who 
have felt—as all who have been privile 
to hold intercourse with him have—thatt 
enjoyed a high honour and most precious 
privilege in being permitted 
any way with this holy man in extending 
the kingdom of our Lord'and Saviour. . 

They would mention for the gratification 
of his numerous friends, that besides many 
mementos of personal affection, and some 
most precious letters announcing the per- 
sonal dedication of distinguished servants of 
Christ with all their fortunes to the work of 
Foreign Missions, and numerous assurances 
of largely increased contributions to the 
funds of the various Missionai y 
they have been privileged to hand to Dr. 
Duff free-will offerings from gentlemen of 
various churches in New York and Phila- 
delphia, for the Duff College, Calcutta, 
amounting to about $20,000, and that up to 
the very moment of his departure contribu- 
tions were pouring in, and inquiries made 
by those whose souls had been moved by his 
spirit-stirring addresses, through what chan- 
nel they could transmit testimonies of their 
renewed love for the cause of Christ, and of 
their affection for the beloved instrument by 
whom it had been revived. In reply to 
their inquiries, they would state, that an 
contributions forwarded to the euieidliiiel, 
before the 15th of June, will be transmitted 
to Dr. Duff, before his departure from Scot- 
land to India. 

Rosert L. Stuart, New York. 
Georae H. Stuart, Philadelphia. 
May 18, 1854. 


DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Lancaster, Pa., May 16, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—The Second Pres 
rian Church of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was 
dedicated on last Sabbath, 14th inst., to the 
worship of the Triune God: The sermon 
appropriate to the morning of that day, was 
preached by the Rev. Henry Steele Clarke 
of Philadelphia, from Ps. Ixxxiv. 1. “The 
glory of the Sanctuary” was the theme of 
the occasion, and the earnest, able, and im- 
pressive exhibition of it, as the marked in- 
terest of a large and attentive audience in- 
dicated, constituted a discourse wortby of 
the preacher and the occasion. In it there 
was an eloquent and touching demonstration, 
that whilst architectural beauty and taste- 
ful decoratfon are not to be overlooked in a 
house of God, yet not in these, nor m pomp- 
ous rites and ceremonies consists its glory, 
but in its potent influence on the public in- 
tellect, taste, and morals; and, far above 
all, in the inhabitation of the Church’s livin 
Head, to impart life to its ordinances, 
holiness to its assemblies. 

The dedicatory. prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Alfred Nevin, the pastor of the 
church, after which the congregation, in a 
standing posture, united in singing one of 
the most beautiful of our collection of hymns, 
suited to such a service. , 

In the afternoon, the pulpit was occupied 
by the Rev. D. X. Junkin, D. D. of Holli- 
daysburg, Pennsylvania, by whom the con- 
gregation was favoured with a concise and 
admirable expose of the doctrine and polity 
of the Presbyterian Church. The speaker 
substantiated his positions by numerous 
quotations from the only rule of faith and 
practice, thus blending clearness and cogen- 
ey Nor did he fail to enkindle a grateful 

low in the bosoms of his hearers, as he re- 
cool to the Presbyterian patriotism of the 
time of our Revolutionary stray paymg 
a delicate but merited compliment to the 
Rev. Mr. Carmichael of Brandywine Manor, 
whose daughter, and whose granddaughter, 
as the pastor's wife, sat before him. 

In the evening, the Rev. Mr.) Clarke 
being unable by reason of an affection of his 
throat, to & second appointment, Dr. 
Junkin occupied the pulpit again, taking for 
his theme, “ The Charter of the Church,” 
(Matt. xviii. 20,) which was so handled as 
to leave no doubt that; as a thorough Pres- 

ian, he is ever ready-to vindicate the 
ims of the Church of his choice. 

During the whole day, the music from 
the choir, under the conduct of George 8. 
Bryan, Esq., was of a most superior order. 
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heartily joined in the duties to which they were 
thus invited, and the whispers of § very few 


who shink that. auch appointments do not in 


on him who is the Lord of bosts 
and’God of battles. I bear the service prepared 
for Baglish charohés by, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury highly commended for its good taste 

tru devotion, but I have not had the curi- 
All our Presbyterian churches, 
I dowbt. mot, were well attended, and the spirit 
of the respectable classes was both devotional 
and 


I was present last week at the meeting of the 
Synod or Supreme Court of our English Pree 
byterian Ohureh, and as I think your readers 
will be pleased to bear of ita proceedings, I will 


of 
after the Scottish disruption, and in connection 
that event. His sermon was a finished 

of Christian doctrine in its relations 
Christian life; and like all his appear- 


The ness 


as having visit- 


principal and most important matter be- 
the Synod was the re-arrangement of the 
‘of study in our Thedlogicsl Cob 
Jege, and the extrication of the College finances 
a state of considerable embarrassment. 


n than this, and I sometimes observe, 
in reading the columns of your most interest- 
ing paper, that the same difficulty is often felt 
even ‘among our American Presbyterian bre- 
thten, in the mistter of College finance. Thi 
popular, mind is, less easily impressed with a 
eense of the great i of @ high stand- 
Ait of literature for the thes, with ma 

| tent in 
and, even with the Free Church, and it is 
now becoming an object of great desire 


to the people may become: less urgent. 
“We will probably be driven to the same expe- 
“Gient in England. Among the clerical mem- 
“bers of Court who assisted materially in its 
-eonclusions were our Lorimer and 
“Campbell; Mr. Munro and Mr. Trail of Man- 
chester, Mr. Duncan of New Castle, Mr. An- 
‘derson of Morpeth, Mr. Kemp of Bolton, &c., 
who, with various others, engaged in conversa- 
tion or debate on the topics that arose. We 


its | “The Dioceses and Apostolical 


had also among us Dr. James’ Hamilton, whose: 


pce style of eloquence never was more fe- 
itously exhibited than on this occasion, in 
ing the resolution of Synod on the re- 
‘ception of the Free Church deputation, That 
‘deputation consisted of the late Moderator, Dr. 
Smyth of Glasgow; Dr. McCrie, the worthy son 
-and successor of the historian of Knox; Mr. 
Braidwood, one of the Free Church mission- 
aries to India, and others. The Synod, as 
‘usual, appointed a deputation to Scotland. 
. The same pleasant intercourse subsists be- 
tween the Irish Presbyterian Church and ours, 
and two excellent men, Mr. Millar of Lurgan, 
and Mr. McKee of West Meath, ably repre- 
sented their brethren. Only one cause of local 
‘interest Occupied the time of the Synod. It 
terminated in the recognition of a body of wor- 
‘shippers, in Birmingham, as a jon in 
connection with our Church. Several painful 
Circumstances connected with the Presbyterian 
Church already existing there, and the conduct 
of certain ministers from Scotland, who were 
alleged to have unwarrantably interfered in a 
way to keep up irritation between parties who 
already did not understand one another, tended 
to make the decision of this case both delicate 
and'important; and the Synod were so happy 
‘as to come to a conclusion in which all parties 
virtually .acqniesced. A measure, introduced 
‘by Dr. Hamilton to prepare the way for union 
‘with the United Presbyterians, was well re- 
ceived, and a committee appointed to corres- 
pond on the subject; and a motion relative to 
a Book of Hymne, a subject which has occu- 
pied the Synod from year to year, was agreed 
‘veo, which will probably bring the controversy 
‘to.a conclusion at the next Synod. The last 
year has been, on the whole, a successful one 
for our little church, and though we cannot 
boast of accessions to our numbers, or 
vast influences flowing from us on the nation 
at large; we have reason to biess God that we 
bold our own, and are still able to lift up the 
‘Blue banner in England for Christ’s crown and 
covenant. Next year we are to meet, God wil- 
ling, in London. 

We learn from Scotland that serious alarm is 
entertained lest the Lord Advocate’s Educational 
Bill, which was eo confidently hailed a short 
while ago, should, under the pressure’of a tory 
party in Scotland, and a state of national 
war, which prevents independent action on the 

- part of ministers,and has already cost us the 
loss of a new Reform bill, should be abandoned. 
Petitions are still pouring in, in its) favoer, but 
there seems to be an influence at work to op- 
pose it, which it may be impossible to resist. 
Our Scottish neighbours, however, are not easily 

_dannted, and will not fail to renew the contest, 
should their hopes be now disappointed. 

00 Argreat meeting has jost taken place in Edin- 


“Dargh to hail the approach of the 26th of May, 
“when the law restricting the sale of intoxicat- 


ing liquors to the working days of the week, 
comes into force, Some strange things were 
said by the speakers against the present state 
- of the liquor-laws of this country, and an aspi- 
ation beeathed thatthe Maine law may yet be 
adopted hers: I' fear we aré not yet ripe for 
though it may meet with sympathy in such a 
meeting as the one new alladed ‘to, would not 
well euit the habits and feelings of John Ball, 
‘who can stand ‘an 
ference With thé comfprts of his table. © 


Xou will regret. beak'that the question is |: 
the Oryatal.Palace should | 


again mooted w 


ythinig’ better than efi inter- 


be open.om Sabbath or not... There will 


Be new controversy on the subject, for 


which, however, the ObrisGan pablicere doubt- 
prepared. must fight this battle wi 
mément’s heeitadion or soni 


which were siz in number in 100 (Chinn. 


teas 


826, In this last number we 
do not includg’ the oratories in Szechuen, Ho- 
nap, Liantung, and Peking. Moreover, we 
hope that a certain number of the old churches 
which were formerly taken away from the 
Christians, will be restored fur the [Boman] 
Catholic worship. There are five religious or- 
ders ate in thesé apostolical labours 
in ‘viz: the Lesser orders (Observantin 
and Reformed), the Dominicans, the Jesuits, 
the Lazariets; and the Priests of Foreign Mis- 
sions. At length the Chinese orphans have 
found their mothers; Europe has sent them 
these Sisters of Charity.” 

It will be seen from this account of these 
missions, that the whole country is parcelled 
out amongst the different orders and oratories 
engaged in the work. No two orders are la- 
bouring in the same district of country. This 
will obviate those fierce disputes and contests 
that marred the labours of their predecessors 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century, and 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century. It 
will also be noticed that the Jesuits have for 
their field the garden spots of China—Kiang- 
nan, embracing and Nganhwui, and 
the adjacent rich and fertile provinces. The 
hope expressed of obtaining possession of some 
old chapels, refera to this matter. In the per- 
secutions that followed the death of Kanghi in 
1724, many of the fine and large chapels which 
had. been built during the preceding hundred 

were confiscated, and some appropriated 
to be idol temples, and others to secular pur- 
poses. The French Minister, M. Lagrené, ob- 
tained an Imperial rescript in 1845, through 
the Chinese Minister, Keying, that these 
churches, or the former sites of chapels, should 
be restored to the Romanist Christians. This 
hope has not been realized to any great extent. 
At Shanghai and Ningpo, they obtained the 
restoration of large church sites. At Shanghai 
they have erected a large cathedral, and at 
Niogpo a large church. At Canton they have 
not as yet obtained the restoration of any pro- 
perty. Their churches were situated inside the 
city of Canton, Perhaps when the city be- 
comes accessible, they will press and obtain 
their claim. But the letters of the mission- 
aries in the interior, state that the Imperial 
rescript was nugatory. 

It will be seen that they have a complete or- 
ganization extending all over the country, and 
there are as many European Romish mission- 
aries as there are Protestant missionaries in Chi- 
na,and a large number (one hundred and thirty- 
five) native priests. But thenumber of neophytes 
is not solargeas might have been expected. For 
considering their advantages and facilities for 


the Roman priests stood high at Court, and 
had every encouragement, their success is 
small. The land remains to be possessed 
by those who preach a pure faith—salva- 
tion by as cracified Saviour. The Redeem- 
er’s last command, “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature,” has 
not been obeyed; yet may all the churches 
of our Redeemer have grace given them to exert 
themselves to the full measure of their ability 


Lord, who has promised to be with his people 
in the fulfilment of this duty to the end of the 
world, I remain, dear sirs, yours in the bonds 
of the gospel, Anprew P. Happer. 


> This Prelate has, since the above date, de- 
ceased at a very advanced age, about 90.—Tr. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 

Nebraska Bill— Floating Schools— Right of Ameri- 

can Citizens abroad— Jamestown Sociel y—F Street 

Church—Missionary Meeting—Speech of un In- 

dian — Sunday-school Anniversary—Visit to the 

President’s House. 

Wasuinoron, D. C., May 16, 1854. 

Messrs. Editore—During the past few days the 
Hall of Representatives has been a place of great 
attraction, owing to the peculiar character of the pro- 
ceedings. The friends of the Nebraska bill wished 
to close the discussion, and come to a decision in re- 
gerd to it. The opponents of the measure wishing 
to continue the debate and postpone the vote, resort- 
ed to an effectual mode for the accomplishment of 
theirends. The Pacific Railroad bill had been made 
the order of the day for to-day, and their object was 
to consume all the intervening time in any way 
rather than in action upon the Nebraska bill. ‘They 
accordingly made motions for adjournment, for ex- 
cusing members from voting, and for calls of the 
House, on all demanding the yeas and nays. This 
was kept up continually, until the Session was pro- 


from Thursday the inst. at twelve o'clock, 
until about twelve o’clock on Friday night the 12th 
inst. It was not an intellectual contest, but a physi- 
calone. Party spirit and excitement supported the 
meinbers; but occasionally they were seen asleep at 
their desks. ‘his mode of defeating legislation has 
been*resorted to before. Some of the political jour- 
nals condemn it as factious, while others consider it 
& proper and legitimate mode of parliamentary tac- 
tics. Yesterday it was agreed to continue the dis 
cussion antil Saturday the 20th inst. The Pacific 
Railroad bill has been made the order of the duy for 
“The Sefiate resumed the consideration of the 
President's veto, and the bill granting lands for the 
indigent insane, when Mr. Badger made a long 
speech on the subject, to the veto and in 
favour of the bill. Mr. Pratt presented a petition 
from the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, 
asking en appropriation to continue the construction 
Carroll. 
consideration of the Indian Appropriation 
bill was resumed. Mr. Sumner presented resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of Massachusetts in favour 
of the establishment of floating schools for the edu- 
cation of yeuth in the rudiments of navigation and 
seamanship. 


able argument on this great questi b 
American statesman. 

The Jamestown Society, recently organized here, 
held its first annual meeting on Saturday, at the 
United States Hotel. The company, which was 
not large, sat down to a sumptuous repast, after 
Thomas B. Baich of Macombville, Vir- 


ly meeting inthe afterooon.. The Rey. Mr. Irvine 
Spencer Academy, who hes been a missionary for 


to carry out this injunction of our ascended | 


tracted to the unusual length of thirty-six hours , 


Fe 


| 
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Fe 


fered by the Rev. Dr. made by the 
Rev. Mr. Dashiell and the Rev. Mr. Leiber, and 

sand children were t It was a beautiful 


RIGHTS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


On Monday, 16th inst., in the Senate of the 
United States, the Report made last year on the 
religious rights of American citizens residing or 
travelling abroad, came up for consideration, on a 
resolution offered by General Cass to refer the sub- 
ject to the Committee on Foreign Relations. Gen- 
| eral Cass addressed the Senate on this resolution 
at sdme length. It was chiefly directed to answer- 
ing Archbishop Haghes’s letter in reference to 
this subject, and was a most masterly vindication 
of the Senator's position. It will be recollected that 
Archbishop Hughes took occasion, at the time of 
the Madiai excitement to advance the proposition that 
the Roman Catholic religion, being as much a polity 
as a creed, could not become tolerant in certain coun- 
tries of Europe without being inconsistent. Hence 
the Archbishop argued that the Grand Duke of ‘Tus- 
cany had a perfect right to oppress and imprison the 
Madiai, if he thought the political interests of his 
Grand Duchy required it. Archbishop Hughes ar- 
gued that the freedom of conscience is the mere 
right of thinking, and that the governments of all 
countries do more or less set limits to the freedom 
of actions dictated by the conscience, and that this 


into a long metaphysical as well as practical train 
of reasoning, to show that the mere right of think- 
ing is not the freedom of conscience. He proves 
it successfully from the subsequent: portions of the 
Archbishop’s letter, and all the standard authorities 
on international law. General Cass concluded his 
speech as follows :—“‘ Within the memory of the 
present generation the abuses of ages seemed to pos- 
sess an impregnable fortress, occupying its position 
in the midst of Christianity and civilization, and 
overlooking and overawing both. But one after 
another its outworks have fallen before the ef- 
forts of truth, and ere long the citadel itself 
will be levelled to the ground. And are the 
representatives of the American people to lay their 
hands on their mouths, and their mouths in the 
dust, to look on and see the persecutions and up- 
pressions to which their countrymen are exposed 
abroad, and not even express their displeasure and 
their demands? And all from an affectation of na- 
tional decorum—national squeamishness it should 
be called—which is so tender to the presumption of 
others as to sacrifice our own true rights and honour. 
I trust no such humiliation is in store for us.’ 

Mr. Badger—lI desire to ask the Senator from 
Michigan, in connection with the subject on which 
he has spoken, whether he has seen a statement in 
some Roman Catholic religious newspaper, called, I 
think, the « Shepherd of the Valley,” published at 
St. Louis, under the direction and authority of the 
Bishop of that Roman Catholic diocese, to the effect, 
that so soon as the Roman Catholics obtain the 
numerical supremacy in any State, there will be an 
end therein of all religious toleration. Has he seen 
any such statement? 

Mr. Cass—I think I have seen that statement 
through the papers, quoted, I believe, from that very 
paper. [ have not seen the paper itself, but I have 
-seen the statement quoted. 

Mr. Badger—Assuming that to be so, I wish to 
suggest to my friend from Michigan, whether it 
would not be wise, in connection with his proposi- 
tion in regard to foreign governments, to consider 
the propriety of some measures at home, in antici- 
pation of such a result, not at all unlikely, I fear, for 
securing religious liberty at home. 

Mr. Cass—I will merely observe, in respect to 
that, that [ take it this Government has nothing to 
do with religious liberty at home. ‘That is a ques- 
tion for the States. 

Mr. Badger—Then I wish to suggest, supposing 
such an event to happen, if, in the interior organi- 
zation of this Government, there should be a State 
or States of the Union prohibiting all religious tolera- 
tion, what a position we should occupy with foreign 
Governments in asking from them what we have not 
the power to secure to their citizens at home. 

Mr. Cass—I trust the honourable Senator is sup- 
posing an impossible case in this country. 

Mr. Clayton—lI hope that the report and the reso- 
lutions, upon which the honourable Senator from 
Michigan has so ably addressed the Senate, will now 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
If no other gentleman proposes to address the Senate, 
I desire that the report may now go to the Commit- 
tee, so that the Committee may act upon the subject. 
At some future period, I purpose to address the 
Senate upon it; and I would do it now, but for the 
fact that [ think it more respectful to the Committee, 
of which I am a member, to consult them in relation 
to the principles which are to be discussed, before I 
undertake to speak upon them. The resolutions 
and report were then referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


Death of the Poet Montgomery. 


James Montgomery, the poet, breathed 
his last on Sunday afternoon, 30th ult. at 
his residence, the Mount, Sheffield, England, 
aged 82 years. He presided at the weekly 
board of the infirmary as late as Friday the 
28th ult. and walked home, more than a 
mile, afterward. The London Times gives 
a brief summary of his biography as follows : 

‘* James Montgomery was born as long ago 
as November 4, 1771, at Irvine, in Ayrshire. 
His father was a Moravian missionary, who, 
leaving his son in Yorkshire to be educated, 
went to the West Indies, where he and the 
poet’s mother both died. When only twelve 

ears old, the bent of the boy’s mind was shown 
the production of various small poems. 

ese indications could not save him at first 
from the fate of the poor, and he was sent to 
earn his bread as assistant in a general shop. 
He thirsted for other occupations, and one day 
set off with 3s. 6d. in his pocket, to walk to 
London, to seek fame and fortune. In his first 
effort he broke down, and for a while gave up 
his plan to take service in another situation. 
Only for a time, however, was he content, and 
‘a segond effort to reach the metropolis was 
successful, so far as bringing him to the spot 
he had longed for, but unsuccessful to his 
main hope—that of finding a publisher for a 
volume of his verses. But the bookseller who 
refused Montgomery’s poems accepted his la- 
bour, and made him his shopman. Fortune, 
however, as she generally does, smiled at last 
on the zealous youth, and in 1792 he gained a 
post in the establishment of Mr. Gales, a book- 
seller of Sheffield, who had set up a newspaper 
called The Sheffield Register. On this paper 
Montgomery wurked con amore, and when his 
master had to fly from England to avoid im- 
prisonment for printing articles too liberal for 
the then despotic Government of England, the 
young poet became the editor and publisher of 
the paper, the name of which he chan to 
She i. In the columns of this print he 
advocated political and religious freedom, and 
such eonduct secured for Fim the attentions 
of the Attorney-General, by whom he was pro- 
secuted, fined, and imprisoned; in the first 
instance for inting a song commemorating 
*The Fall of the Bastile,’ in the second case 
for an account he gave of a riot in Sheffield. 
Confinement could not crush his love of politi- 
cal justice, and on his second release he went 
on advocating the doctrines of freedom as be- 
fore in his paper and in his books. In the 
lengthy periods between those times and the 
present, the beliefs which James Montgomery 
early pioneered in England have obtained gen- 
eral recognition, and, as men became mure 
and more liberal, our poet gained more and 
more esteem. He contributed to — 
and, despite adverse criticism, in the Edinburgh 
Review, established his right to rank as a poet. 
In 1797, he published ‘ Prison Amusements ;’ 
in 1805, the ‘Ocean;’ in 1806, the ‘ Wanderer 
in Switzerland; in 1809, ‘The West Indies;’ 
and in 1812, ‘The World before the Flood.’ 
By these works he obtained the chief reputa- 
tion he has sinee enjoyed. In 1819 appeared 
‘Greenland,’ a poem in five cantos; and in 
1828, «The ‘Pelican Island and other Poems.’ 


In 1851, the whole of his works were issued in 


is allowable and strictly right. General Cass goes. 


— * 
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one volume, Sve, end of which two editions 
are in circulation; and in 1853, ‘Origi 
Hymns, for , Pri sod Social Bare | 
tion.’ This ven ed a well-de- 
served literary pension of £150 & year.” 


CONVERSIONS FROM Popgry.—Qne hun- 


Bermondse 
of the Sth January lest. 


Rguigion on THE Back. —An enter- 
prising manufacturer of the ‘ Manchester 
school” has hit upon the notable experiment 
of sending out a ine cargo of cotton shirts 
to the East, on which are printed verses of 
the Koran, and they have been bought u 
-~ ten times their value by the Turkish so 
| 


Death oF Proressorn JAMESON.—This 
distinguished man, whose name has been 
familiar in the scientific circles of Europe 
and America for half a century, died on 
Wednesday, 19th April, at a very advanced 
age, being on the borders of eighty. Pro- 
fessor Jameson has been for a considerable 
period in a declining state of health. He 
attempted to lecture in the session 1852-3, 
but was compelled to forego this and all 
active duties. In 1804 he was appointed 
Professor of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and has therefore held 
that chair for the long period of fifty years, 
and been in the University sixteen years 
longer than any of his colleagues in the 
Senatus Academicus. In 1808 he founded 
the Wernerian Natural History Society, and 
in 1819 commenced the Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal. Professor Jameson 
contributed largely to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and has left behind him, in his 


works, ample evidences of his devotion to | 


science. 


Extent oF Rvuasta.—Russia is the 
greatest unbroken empire for extent that 
ever existed; occupying vast regions of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and nearly one-sixth of the 
habitable globe. It is forty-one times the 
size of France, and a hundred and thirty- 
eight times that of England. 


IMMENSE Fretps.—The ue 
Springbolt, arrived at Boston on the 15th 
inst., brings Cape Town dates to the 24th 
of March. The papers are filled with ac- 
counts of gold discoveries, and the whole 
extent of the sovereignty is said to be rich 
in gold. It is reported to be more plentiful 
on the surface than in either California or 
Australia. Many parties are leaving Cape 
Town for the diggings. Agates oat other 
valuable stones are also found. 


ADMISSION OF DISSENTERS TO THE UNI- 
VERSITIES.—At a special mecting of the 
Bath [England] Town Council, it was re- 
solved, by a majority of 23 to 5, that the 
city seal should be attached to a petition in 
favour of the admission of Dissenters to the 
Universities. 

ABOLITION OF Reniaious Tests AT THE 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITIES.—A meeting was 
held recently, in the Queen’s Hall, ‘Bold 
street, Liverpool, to consider the propriety 
of petitioning Parliament for the opening 
of the universities to students of all creeds. 


PROTESTANT DEACONESSES IN Prussia. 
—Two young and rich Protestant ladies, of 
noble families (Countess de Stolberg and 
Baroness de Bar) having determined to de- 
vote their lives to attendance on the sick at 
the splendid establishment endowed princi- 

ally by the King and Queen, and called 
Bot anian Hospital, have gone through the 
necessary forms which entitle them to be- 
come deaconesses.— Letters from Berlin. 


Wine.—There has been an increase in 
the consumption of wine. Last year, in 
Great Britain, the consumption was 6,227,- 
022 gallons, and in Ireland 586,809 gallons; 
whilst in the preceding year the consump- 
tion was, in Great Britain, 5,822,833 gal- 
lons; and in [reland 523,228 gallons. 

Omrnous.—A steamer recently arrived 
at Constantinople from England, freighted 
with a variety of articles, intended chiefly 
for the British troops. Among them were 
seven hundred wooden legs! Rather signifi- 


cant. 


Tae Maptai.—The Committee entrusted 
with the care of the fund for the benefit of 
this persecuted couple, have recently pur- 
chased an annuity of £63 5s. at the National 
Debt Office, for which they paid £1078 1s. 6d. 
This is augmented by a sum of £40 in for- 
eign annuities, making their yearly receipts 
from Christian benevolence upwards of £100. 
They are fast recruiting their strength, and 
intend leaving Nice for some locality more 
congenial to their constitutions—probably 
Switzerland. 


Tue OrromaN Empire.—The popula- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire is estimated at 
85,350,000. Thus:—Mohammedans, 20,- 
550,000; Greeks and Armenians, 13,730,- 
000; Roman Catholics, 900,000; Jews, 
170,000. 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE.—The Sabbath 
observance question is reported to be mak- 
ing great progress in France. There is an 
association in Boulogne, composed of both 
Protestants and Romaa Catholics, who are 
doing their best, and with considerable suc- 
cess, to put.an end to trading on Sunday. 


DANGER FROM GRAVEYARDS.—The Lon- 
don Lancet records two cases of serious ill- 
ness among physicians, occasioned by the 
inhalation of poisonous gas, the escape from 
decaying corpses in a graveyard that re- 
quired to be inspected. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL WoNDER.—A gentle- 
man of Manchester, England, possesses a 
beetle of such an extraordinary character, 
that entomologists know not what to think 
of it. ‘I should say,” observed Mr. Cur- 
tis, at the last meeting of the London Ento- 
mological Society, ‘it has the head of a tor- 
toise, the tusks of a walrus, the legs of a 
kangaroo, and certainly the strength of a 
giant—probably a hundred times greater, in 


‘proportion to its size, than that of an ele- 


phant.” 


NAPOLEON WANTS A Drvorce. — The 
Paris correspondent of the Montreal Witness 
writes as follows :—‘ The t question 
which occupies-at present the Court of 
France, is the divorce of the Emperor. He 
no longer hopes to have any children by 
his present wife, and, it is said, he thinks 
of taking another. The report is not official, 
but as it has appeared in several licensed 
papers, the truth of it can scarcely be ques- 
tioned. Napoleon III. is, however, very 
fond of his wife, and the divorce will resem- 
ble in every point that of _ uncle and Jo- 
sephine, who were, as you know, separated 
for the same reason. Whether from this 
motive or 7 other, the Em of the 
French is looking very melancholy. It is 
impossible to see her without being struck 
by her —— of sadness. As to the 
Renee, e appears constantly calm and 
imperturbable,’ 


Visit To THE EASTERN Missions.—We 
understand that the Rev. Dr. Anderson ex- 
pects soon to visit the missions of the Ame- 
rican Board in India. No officer of the 
Board has ever visited any of the missions 
in that part of the world. 


CoLLeGE or New JERSEY—PRESENTA- 
TION.—The Graduating Class of the College 
of New Jersey presented on the 13th inst. 
an elegant silver pitcher to the Rev. Dr. 
Carnahan, the venerable President of the 
Institution, as an expression of their grati- 
tude for his untiring assiduity in bringing 
them to this crisis of their education, and as 
a testimony of their high 2 of his 
many Christian virtues. The pitcher bore 
the following inscription, and was tendered 
by a member in behalf of the Class :—“ Pre- 
sented to the Rev. James Carnahan, D. D., 
Ninth President of the of New Jer- 


sey, by the Graduating Class of 1854.” At 
the last meeting of the Boatd of Trustees, 


years. The Rev. 
| John Maclean, D. ., is now President elect, 
iit be duly inaugurated on the 28th 


of Jane, the day of the annual commence: 
ment. 


AMERICAN Sunpay Uni0y.— 
The Thirtieth Anniversary meeting of this 
im Institution was held on 


iate hymns were sung, and eloquent ad- 
wae were made by well known friends of 
cause. 
, From exhibit made on the occasion, 
it a that the principal receipts and ex- 
tures for the were as follows :—Re- 
$296,624. Expenditures, $252.,- 
173.40, The Society is now indebted for 
paper, binding, &c., $48,110.19; which, 
added to the amount of loan bearing interest, 
$37,182.09, exhibits a total indebtedness of 
$80,292.28. . The amount of stock of paper 
and books is $122,096.08. 


1ssions. —The contribu- 
tions to ¢t glish Wesleyan Missionary 
Society for the year 1853, amounted to about 
five hundred and seventy three thousand dol- 
lars, being an increase on the preceding year 
of about $45,000. 


SuBMARINE TeLecraps TO Evrope.— 
At the late meeting of the American Scien- 
tific Association, in Washington, Lieutenant 
Maury, in referring to the deep sea sound- 
ings obtained by Lieutenant Berryman, 
United States Navy, appeared to give the 
preference to N latitude for 
the ofa submarine te h. North 
of the banks of Newfoundland. the depth is 
said not to exceed two miles, while to the 
southwafd and eastward of these banks, 
bottom is not reached under five thousand 
fathoms, or nearly six miles. 


RomMAN CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED 
Srates.—The Metropolitan Catholic Al- 
manac for 1854, states the entire Roman Ca- 
tholic population of the United States to be 
1,632, There are 7 archdioceses, 41 
dioceses, 1712 churches, 746 other stations, 
1422 clergymen in ministry, 182 otherwise 
employed, 84 ecclesiastical institutions, 45 
literary institutions for young men, 171 
female religious institutions, 112 female 
academies, 131 charitable institutions. Dur- 
ing 1858 there was an increase of 9 dioceses, 
1 archbishop, 5 bishops, 113 priests, and 
167 churches. There are 24 colleges, 29 
theological seminaries, and 4 preparatory 
seminaries under Roman Catholic direction. 
There are 24 periodicals devoted to the 
spread of Catholicism, 20 of which are 
weekly. 

Large Buitpines.—St. Peter’s Church, 
Rome, will accommodate 54,000 persons; 
Milan Cathedral, 37,000; St. Paul’s, Rome, 
82,000; St. Paul’s, London, 25,000; St. 
Petronia, Bologna, 24,000; St. Sophia’s, 
Constantinople, 25,000; Florence Cathe- 
dral, 24,000; Notre Dame, 21,000. 


Yate Cottece.—The Rev. George P. 
Fisher has been elected Professor of Divinity 
of Yale College; Mr. William W. Whitney, 


Professor of Sanscrit, and of its application 
to other languages, and the Rev. Joel H. 
Linsley, D. D., a Fellow of the College in 


place of the Rev. Theophilus Smith, de- 


Tae First Fraurr or War.—A letter 
from the Rev. William G. Shauffler of Con- 
stantinople, draws a melancholy picture of 
the distress which the Eastern war has 
already occasioned among the poorer classes 
of Constantinople. He says that there is 
no commerce, no business going on, but 
little money to be seen, and thousands of 
human beings are dying of hunger, thirst, 
nakedness, and disease. Rats and mice are 
eaten by many to allay the cravings of 
hunger, and people who but a few months 
since were comparatively rich in worldly 


goods, now beg for bread. 


Surpwreckxs.—The steamship Washington, 
arrived at New York 14th inst., brought 500 
survivors from the wreck of the ship Winches- 
ter, from Liverpool for Boston. The ship was 
wrecked during the great gale of the 17th of 
April. All her passengers and crew were 
saved, and in thirty minutes after they were 
taken off, the Winchester sunk. Before the 
Washington reached the vessel, the brig Ed- 
ward of St. John’s, Newfoundland, took off 
fifty passengers. The ship Mary and Caroline, 
from Liverpool bound to Quebec, the brig Ann, 
and other vessels, took off a portion of the 
sengers. The ship Argo, from Baltimore for 
Liverpool, laden with breadstuffs, was also lost 
in the gale of the 17th of April. The captain 
and crew were all taken off by the British ship 
Mohengo, which arrived at Philadelphia on 
15th inst.; and the ship Black Hawk from Liv- 
erpool bound to New York, with a crew of 35 
men and 858 passengers, was wrecked at sea 
in the same gale, and the passengers and crew 
saved by various vessels, of which one, the 
Currituck, has arrived at New York, with the 
officers, crew, and 356 of the ngers. 
The storm of 17th of April, which the Black 
Hawk, Winchester, and Argo encountered, 
was the great storm which began here on the 
15th and continued till the 17th, and in which 
the Powhattan was lost, with all on board, off 
the coast of New Jersey. It appears to have 
had a very extended range, according to the 
foreign papers, even to Constantinople, where 
it snowed violently. 


Pox amone tHe Inpians.—The Min- 
nesota Democrat of the 26th ult., contains a re- 
_ of Dr. T. T. Mann, who had been sent out 

the Governor of Minnesota to vaccinate the 
Chippewa Indians, among whom the small-pox 
was raging with t violence. The party 
found that the disease had made fearful 
destruction. In one band fifty-seven had 
perished. The Indians were almost frantic 
with fear and dread of the pestilence, and so 
soon as it makes its ap nce in a lodge, the 
doomed victim is abandoned to its fate. 


Licatninc.—On Wednesday the 17th inst., 
the lightning struck the dwelling house of Mr. 
Samuel (©. Sstenie. at the corner of K and 
streets, Washington, District of 
Columbia, killing his wife, aged about fifty 
years. Mrs. Roemmle was standing at the 
time in the middle of the floor of the lower 
room of a two-story frame addition, in the rear 
of the principal dwelling, the lightning having 
perforated the roof, making an aperture of a 
couple of inches or so in diameter. 


Severe Gate at Burrato.—There was a 

storm at Buffalo, New York, on Wednes- 

ay evening the 17th inst. The wind blew a 

perfect hurricane. A house at Block Island 

was struck by lightning during the storm, and 
demolished. The inmates escaped unhurt. 


DestRucTION OF THE SusPENSION BripGE aT 
Vircinta.—A most furious storm 


_— over Wheeling, Virginia, on Wednes- 
y evening, 17th inst., doing great damage to 


—~ he magnificent wire suspension 
ridge over the Ohio river was destroyed, 
being blown down and turned completely over. 
This bridge was erected only a few years ago, 
at a cost of over $200,000. Its s meas 
over 1000 feet, and was one of the lon 
the world. Its destruction is a as & 
great calamity by the people of Wheeling. 

Unitep Srares, France, anp Sanpwicu 
Isuanps.—At the Sandwich Islands the French 
Commissioner has demanded the dismissal of 
one of the King’s ministers, for being the au- 
thor of an article in one of the Honolulu a 
in favour of the annexation to the United States. 
The American Commissioner has made a coun- 
ter demonstration to sustain the minister. 


Tas Six New Sream Fricates.—lIt is un- 


derstood that the Roontnay Se Navy has 
determined to build one of these ships in the 
Boston yard, another in the Yew York yard, a 
third in the Philadelphia yard, a fourth in the 
Washington , and two in the Norfolk yard. 
It is stated that five years will be consumed in 
gorane them ready for sea. That was the 
ength of time required for building the four 
steamers authorized and commenced in 1847. 


t in 


New Mersop or Satine Meat.—Experi- 
ments have been made upon the properties of 
the water of Salt Lake, Utah, for pr 
meat, oy Mr. Stansbury and his associates. 

piece of fresh beef was suspended from a 
and immersed in the lake for 


. shortness of the trip, to say nothing of the 
facilities for fishing, guoning, sailing, &c., will 
induce thousands to give it the preference. 


og 


to the atmosphere 
were obliged to mix fresh water with the brine 
to prevent the meat becoming too salt 
sent use, 
_ Map Cats.—A lady at the south part of the 
city was playing with a favourite cat on Sun- 
day, when the animal bit her in the hand, 
which was at the 

day the hand grew inflamed, and the whole 


that a doctor was sent for, who ae 


Tas Stare.—A bill has been 
introduced into Con providing for the ad- 
mission of Oregon into the Union, as a State ; 
and the legislature of Oregon are taking the 
ey steps for calling a convention to 
vrm @ Constitution. In the year 1856, Oregon 
wa probably be the thirty-second State of the 

nion. 

A Farrarvs Doo.—During the night of the 
27th ult., the family of Abner Bradfield, of 
Abington, Montgomery county, were aroused 
by the barking of their dog, which had been 
kept in the house that night on account of the 
storm. On going down to ascertain the cause, 
a found the woodwork of the kitchen on fire, 
and the faithful dog nearly suffocated ; but by 
great exertions they succeeded in putting out 
the fire, not until considerable damage 
was done. The loss to the building was in- 
sured in the Independent Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, but there was no insurance on 
the personal rty. The fire was supposed 
to have originated from the stove. 


Camets.—A writer in the Memphis Eagle 
ridicules the idea of importing camels into 
America. Hesays a camel cannot more 
than two hundred pounds; that it cannot 
march more than two miles an hour, or fifteen 
or twenty miles a day; and that it cannot 
travel at all when the ground is wet. He 
thinks a common ox, trained to carry burdens, 
would be a much more effective animal in this 
country than the camel. 


American Passports.—Every American citi- 
zen who is going abroad, and who intends espe- 
cially to travel on the continent of Europe dur- 
ing these stirring times, should be careful to 
provide himself with a passport. 

Horse-shos Macuins.—A man at Alle- 
gheny City has just patented a machine for 
making horse-shoes, which will turn out twen- 
ty or twenty-five per minute, perfect in every 

By this machine the price of horse-shoes 
will be reduced full 50 per cent. 


Cur Nam Macurne.—A new self-feeding 
machine has lately been put in operation at 
Troy, New York, which, it is said, will manu- 
facture, in a given time, as many again nails 
as any other known process, while one man 
and a boy can operate ten machines. The 
saving in iron, also, is said to be great, the 
only waste being about one-quarter of an inch 
in ten feet. It has been shown that one ma- 
chine will manufacture from 300 to 350 nails 
per minute, all perfect in form and finish. 


Hypropatuy.—During the late heavy fresh- 
ets, a physician in one of the submerged towns 
on the Connecticut, writes that he visited his 
patients in a boat, getting in at the chamber 
window, and hitching his boat to the bed-post. 


Terrie Exproston.—On the 15th inst., a 
terrible explosion occurred at the Chesterfield 
coal pits, fourteen miles from Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Twenty men were in the pit at the 
time, all of whom were instantly killed but 
one, who was taken out alive, but dreadfully, 
and it issupposed fatally injured. The pit was 
over 600 feet deep. 


Importep anv Pouttry.—The steam- 
er Washington that arrived at New York on 
the 14th inst., brought seventy-three head of 
French merino sheep, similar to the late im- 
portations by Mr. Jewett of Vermont, and 
others, of this very valuable class of sheep, 
which are very large in the carcass, and carry 
very heavy fleeces of long fine wool. The 
same ship also brought some fifty different 
kinds of fowls, including white and black 
swans, rare ducks from Germany, and other 
birds of the most fancy high-priced kinds, to 


stock the new poultry-yards at Iranistan, the 
country seat of P. T. Barnum, near Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 


Human Lire versus Freicut.—Charles H. 
Haswell, surveyor of sea steamers for the 
Boards of Underwriters of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and Lloyd’s, London, was a wit- 
ness before the court martial convened for the 
trial of Major Wyse, of the 3d artillery, United 
States Army, who was charged with disobedi- 
ence of orders, and ‘conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman,” in refusing to lead a 
detachment of troops on board the steamer Fal- 
con. Mr. Haswell, in his testimony stated, in 
reply to a question, that vessels were often used 
for carrying passengers which would not be 
used for freight, as the former were not in- 
sured! 


Brack Warrror Dirricutty.—Mr. Soule 
has made what the Spanish Government re- 

rd as exorbitant demands in the case of the 

lack Warrior; demands which have been re- 
fused. In one of his notes, he insinuated want 
of truth and good faith in the Government, to 
which so strong a reply came, that it was 
thought he would demand his passports. His 
next note was in milder terms. The official 
Gazette of Havana, Cuba, of the 9th, contra- 
dicts the statement relative to the Spanish 

vernment indemnifying the owners of the 

lack Warrior. On the contrary, the Queen 
has the fullest confidence in the zeal, services, 
and actions of Governor-General Pezuela, and 
cautions him to maintain the dignity of the 
Spanish rule. It is reported at Havana, that 
10,000 additional troops are on the way to re- 
inforce the army on the Island. 


A Suerr Kitier.—A very large eagle was 
shot in Sussex county, Virginia, a few days 
ago, on the farm of Mr. Joseph T. Mason of 
Petersburg. The Express states that for some 
time this Bird had been playing sad havoc with 
Mr. Mason’s lambs, having Filled seventeen 
in all. No part of the flesh of the lambs was 
eaten, but an incision was made into their 
throats, and the blood sucked from them until 
the animals were lifeless. 


Rartroap Accipents Expensive.—It ap- 
pears from a statement made by the President 
of the New York and New Haven Railroad 
Company, that for damages to life and limb 
by the Norwalk disaster a year ago, they have 
paid already $250,000, and that a further sum 
of $50,000 is yet to be paid. In this fact we 
find the chief security for railroad see 
in future. A few hundred dollars a year, 
for extra guards and precautions at the Nor- 
walk bridge, would have saved society fifty- 
a — le lives, and saved the Company 


CAMDEN AND Rar_roap.—The Cam- 
den West Jerseyman says that the above road 
will be completed on the 25th inst., after which 
period passengers will have an opportunity of 
running down in an hour and a half to one 
of the most agreeable bathing places on the 
Atlantic coast. Absecom thus promises to be- 
éome a formidable rival to Cape Island. The 


Ice iy THE Atiantic.—A number of old 
shipmasters, passengers in the steamship Cleo- 
patra, at Portland, from Liverpool, have made 
a statement that they had never seen such quan- 
tities of heavy ice, nor so firm or of such extent, 
as during the last few days’ of that ° 
vessel. She sailed a distance of miles 
around the edges of solid ice. 


Tae Crors.— The Nashville (Tennessee) 
Banner of the 6th inst. contains about a col- 


umn of “extracts from Alabama papers, going | 


to show that the cotton and corn crops in the 
South have suffered severely by recent frosts, 
and in some places have heme cut off alto- 
gether. 

Tas Exicsson.—The steamer Ericsson, 
which had been sunk at Jersey City for some 
time, was finally raised last week, and went 
immediately into dock, to be put in order for a 
sea voyage. 

Guano.—There have arrived at Alexandria, 
Virginia, during the present season, upwards 
of seven tons of guano, and this su 
ply is umequal to the demand. It sells 
about $48 or $50 


Rosstan Treasurr.—The Russian American 
Company have at San Francisco, California, a 
million of dollars, derived from sales of mer- 
chandize sent there from Sitka; there being at 

resent no safe way of sending the money to 
t. Petersburg, the Company are obliged to 
allow it to remain on deposit in the United 
States. 


SreamBoat Sunx—Loss steam- 


i 
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NEWS. 


FROM EBUROPE. 


steamer City of Glasgow. : 

The statement that Mr. Holford, the rich 
American merchant, lately deceased, had be- 
queathed ne to Prince of Wales, 
is contradicted. 

A dreadful collision took place in the Eng- 
lish Channel, off the Start, at two o'clock in 
the morning of April 28th, between the Bre- 
men barque Favourite, from Bremen for Bal- 
timore, and the American barque Hesper, from 
Charleston for Antwerp. The Favourite sunk 
almost immediately, and the passengers (180) 
went down with the vessel. The captain, mate, 
and four seamen of the Favourite got on board 
of the Hesper during the collision, and the re- 
mainder of the crew are thought to have taken 
to the boat. The Hesper proceeded on her 
voyage, though she sustained some damage. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


The proceedings in Parliament are totally 
without interest, except in so far as they give 
explanations of the oo of the war. In 
answer to Lord Dudley Stuart, Lord John Rus- 
sell replied that Servia had not been occupied 
by Austrian troops, nor bad any arrangement 
been made for its occupation by Austria, which 
power had stipulated to abstain from such a 
measure except in the event of the entrance of 
the Russian troops into the territory, or of a 

neral insurrection of Servia. Three more 

ussian trading er had been captured in the 
Channel and brought to England, namely, the 
barque Fyra Broder, 400 tons, another barque 
of the same tonnage, name unknown, and the 
schooner Johannes. All the prizes were laden 
with salt. a the 26th of April, be 
ing appointed as a day of humiliation and 
prayer, all business was suspended. The Lon- 

n Times publishes four p of sermons de- 
livered on the occasion. very large sum 
was collected in the churches throughout Bri- 
tain, on the day of humiliation, for the support 
of the wives and families of the soldiers in the 
East. Government is about to issue a “ recom- 
mendation” how to manage this fund. The 
Preston operatives’ strike is at an end, and the 
men have returned to their work. Lack of 
means to carry on the contest brought about this 
result. Late statements show that the emigra- 
tion from Ireland for Australia and America 
is going on to a large extent. Some districts, 
it is said, are y nearly deserted. 


FRANCE. 


France does not cease in preparations for a 
great war. Incessant activity is displayed in 
all the departments of the army and navy. 
The Moniteur denies that the reason for the 
Russian evacuation of Little Wallachia is to be 
looked for in a desire to please Austria. Aus- 
tria (the Moniteur implies) cannot be won from 
her alliance with the western powers by any 
such concession. 


SPAIN. 


Mr. Soule is reported to have said that the 
settlement of the dispute with the United States 
would be greatly facilitated by the dismissal of 
the present Ministry, A letter from Madrid 
says that the unpopularity of the Queen with 

classes of subjects is lamentably great and 
manifest. By the more respectable portion of 
the higher ranks she is avoided for their own 
reputation’s sake ; and by the lower orders she 
is spoken of contemptuously and with sneers, 
The revolution, which many consider inevita- 
ble, and confidently predict, is to have for one 
of its first results her compulsory abdication 
and expulsion from the kingdom. 


AUSTRIA. 

The Emperor’s marriage had been duly cele- 
brated. An amnesty was ted to pri- 
soners, and the state of siege removed from 
Lombardy from May 1. 

PRUSSIA. 


Baron Manteuffel’s speech to the Chambers 
stated definitely that Prussia maintains accord, 
both with Austria and the western powers. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

We have intelligence of the first actual at- 
tack on the Russians by the British and French 
fleet in the Black Sea. It seems that the Bri- 
tish war steamer Furious went to Odessa with 
a flag of truce to bring away the British and 
French Consuls from that place, and that after 
having got them on board, she was fired at 
from the shore. The British represent this act 
as a wanton violation of the rights of the flag 
of truce, for which summary vengeance must 
be taken. The Russians, on the other hand, 
say that after the Consuls were embarked, the 
ship remained in the harbour to enable the 
officers to take sketches of the fortifications, 
and that she was fired at simply to put an end 
to such impropriety. However this may be, 
the British and French Admirals pati that 
something must be done, and accordingly a 
large force was sent to bombard the place. 
This operation does not seem to have been 
accomplished in a very brilliant way, for 
though the official details have not yet reached 
us, there is a report that several British ships 
were badly damaged in the process of silencing 
the shore batteries, burning a few merchant 
ships in port, and knocking to pieces a 
belonging to Prince Woronzoff, not far from 
the water’s edge. The town of Odessa they 
did not harm, as it is situated on the top of a 
hill comparatively out of the way. Having 
thus taken vengeance, they sailed away again. 

From the Danube the news is important. 
The Russians have retired from all their posi- 
tions opposite Kalafat, and fallen back on Bu- 
charest. The Turks, relieved from all fears 
for that ition, had withdrawn a consider- 
able portion of the force entrenched there, and 
had successively occupied Mulglavit, Gunia, 
Pojana, and Palecheti, and were expected to 
reach Krajova on the 28th ult. Omer Pacha 
was concentrating all his forces at Shumla, 
and was determined to make a stand there, 
and to endeavour to prevent the further ad- 
vance of the Russians. The important posi- 
tion of Silistria was closely invested by the 
Russians, and apprehensions were entertained 
that its defenders would not be able to hold 
out until the arrival of aid. All these facts 
indicate that the approaching summer cam- 
paign will be actively prosecuted on both sides. 

Sir Charles Napier has as yet done nothing 
in the Baltic. The fleet was at Stockholm on 
the 21st ult. and on the 25th the Admiral had 
an interview with King Oscar. The object of 


his visit is not stated. 


The Greek revolution had sustained some 
checks, and it is said that dissensions have 
sprung up amongst its leaders. The Porte is 
about to remove, at its own cost, to the Pirsous 
all the Greeks who are too poor to pay their 
own expenses. 

The following war tax is now being levied in 
Russia :—On tradesmen and merchants of the 
first guild, 300 silver rubles; on those of the 
second, 160; and on those of the third, 106. 
All housekeepers, without distinction, are as 
sessed 10 per cent. on the actual rent they pay 
or receive. A Russian powder factory on the 
island of Cronstadt, and containing 60,000 
pounds of powder, blew up and killed sixty 


operatives. No damage was done to the for- 
tress. 


INDIA. 


The report is confirmed that Dost Moham- 
med seeks an alliance with England. A revo- 
lution is reported at Ava, the Prince having 
poisoned his brother and seized upon the 
throne. The discovery of gold in Ceylon is 
confirmed, bat it has not yet been found in 
quantities to remunerate diggers. 


CHINA. 
Affairs are reported to be quiet at Shanghai, 
but skirmishes are continued between the in- 
surgents and the Imperial troops. 


ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED—A 
S Lady, who has had experience in teaching 
the common and higher Eaglish branches, is de- 
‘sirous of obtaining situation ia « Semivary or 
vate family. be given. 


Lock Haven, Clinton county, Pennsylvania. 
may 20—2t* 

HE HOME OF THE MUTINEERS.—This Re | 
published, by the American Sunday-Sc 
Union, No. 816 C at street, The Home of the 

or, the History Pitcairn’s Island. 
18mo, 


Bea 
BRANCH DEPOSITORIES, 


342 atifully illastrated with fine en- 
gra at a portrait of Joha Adams. For sale 
bes: at the 
i may 20—2 


147 Naasac street, New York. 
9 Cornhill, Bostoa. 


vazia, to Mise M. Louma Boveruaz, daaghte: 
| M.0., of 
New Jersey. 
At Leziagtoa, Virginia on the Sd 
Wiliam D. D., Davia. aan 
riatiaasbargh, Virgi to Weer 
MORE Was, daughter of the ofSciating clergyman. 


At Warsaw, New York, on the 96th ult., by 
Stuart Mi Mr. H. C. to 
ce Caawroap, all of Warsaw, New York. 


la Philadelphia, on the eveniag of the ith inet. 

by the Rev. Joha Miller, Tuomas Barpwin 

to Miss Sanan Ann Comroat, both of Wilmingtoi 
ware. 


In Pennsylvania, on Tuesday 
evening Sth inst., by the 
Mr. Heway J. Sterry to Miss 

beth of the same place. 


At Hartford, Connecticut, on the 15th inst., by 
the Rev. T. 8. Childe, Mr. Twomas Covsrws to Mise 
Mazeaaser Donsan. Aleo, Mr. Cuaaces N. Prt 
xin to Miss 
On the 3d inst., by the Rev. B. G. McPhai!, Mr. 
Joun T. Lawxroad of Somerset county, to Mise 
Lean E. Boston of Worcester county, land. 
At Belvidere, near Morganton, North Carolina, 
on the 3d inst., by the Rev. William C. Sheets, Mr. 
Maacus Eawin, Attorney-at-law, of Ashville, North 
Carolina, to Mies Maneaast McDowz.1, of 
Bucks county, North Carolina. ; 
Oa the Ist inet., by the Rev. L. Finney, 
Jous Epwarp HackEnrsero, .» of Columbia 
Pennsylvania, to Mies Many Aones Finsty o 
Northumberland county, Pernsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 

Died, at Warsaw, New York, on the 29th ult. 
IRENE C., wife of Mr. JOHN MUNGER, aged 69. 
years. One of the first fruits of the preaching of 
the word in Warsaw, New York, a member of the 
Church for forty yeare, hae been gathered te her 
rest. She was a true lover of Christ and hie word 
—a servant of hie Charch. She rests from her 
labours, and her works do follow her. M. 


Died, on Wednesday evening the 3d inet., at the 
residence of her father, Joha W. Bohan, + in 
McConnelleburg, Fulton county, Penansy!vania, Mrs. 
LOUISA M. FILLER, in the 23d +ear of ber 
age. The deceased wae saturally kind and affec- 
tionate in disposition, sweet and amiable in temper, 
modest and retiring in deportment, and a favourite 
in the circle of friends in which she moved. A lit- 
tle more than a year ago she was united in mar- 
riage to Mr. John H. Filler, and set out on the jour- 
ney of life with prospecte as bright, and hopes as 
strong, as youthful imaginations, under such circum- 
stances, usually entertain. But her course therein 
was soon arrested by the wasting hand of con- 
sumption, which made such rapid progress in her 
system, that neither medical skill, nor the fond at- 
tachment of a devoted father, and other friends, 
nor her own earnest wish to recuver, could stup 
its course, until in extreme emaciation she was 
brought down to the gates of death. When the sad 
intelligence was first communicated, that she could 
not recover, she seemed for a time greatly sur- 
prised, and much alarmod; and shuddered at the 
thought of soon appearing at the bar of God. But 
as she committed the interests of her immortal] soul 
into the hands of that Saviour whom she professed 
to love, and endeavoured to rely with mor: confi- 
dent trust on the infinite merit of his atoning biood, 
her mind became more calm and compose.!, and she 
expressed her willingness that the will of the Lord 
be done. For some days before ber death, her ho 
of heaven, and strong desire “to depart and 
with Christ,’’ were such, that she seemed impatient 
to go, often exclaiming, ** Come, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly.” Her bodily were at times 
more severe than usually fall to the let of consump- 
tive patients; yet she retained unclouded the exer- 
cise «f all her meatal powers till the very jast, and 
peacefully closed her eyes in death, trusting in the 
all-sufficient efficacy of the blood and righteousness 
of Christ, as the foundation of her hope of eternal 
life, saying to the writer, almost with her expiring 
breath (as she had often done previously), * Jesus 
ia precious.” While her frieads sorrow not, ever 
as others who have no hope,’’ may the announce 
ment of her unexpected end prove a blessing te 
her youthful acquaintances abroad, and likewise t« 
her former associates at home, in whose ears i 
echoes, with emphasise, the warning, ** Be ye alee 
ready, for in such an huur as ye think not, the Box 
of man cometh.’’ N. G. W. 


NOTICES 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Jones, 
pastor,) on Spruce street above Fifth, Philadeiphis, 
will be open for service to-morrow (Sabbath) evea- 
ing, ingt., at 8 o’clock. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—The 

Board of the New York City Tract Society will 

hold a regular monthly meeting at No. 39 new Bible 

House, Astor Place, New York, on Monday even- 

ing next, the 22d inst., at half-past seven o’clock, 
when all the members are requested to be present. 
Isaac Secretary. 


TO CLERGYMEN.—The church of Washington, 
Guernsey, Ohio, being vacant, desire that Ministers 
travelling West, seeking a location, would call and 
| a Sabbath with them. 


J. K. Catpweu, Committee o Session. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON.—The Presbytery 
of Newton stands adjourned to meet at Lawer | 
Mount Bethel, on Tuesday the 30th inst., at cleven 
o’clock, A. M Hewny Reeves, Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF DONEGAL.—A special meet- 
ing of thie Presbytery will be held in the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Marietta, Pennsylvania, at 1 o’clock, 
P. M., on the last Tuesday (30th day) of May. 

Nevin, Moderator. 


ATE PUBLICATIONS.—Tae Lire or Aacat- 
BALD Acexanpes, D. D, first Professor in the 
Theolog:cal Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. By 
James W. Alesander, D. D. With a Portrait. 
Cloth, $2.60; in fine bindings, cloth, gilt, $3 50; 
morocco, extra, $5. 

A Manual of Missions; or, Sketches of the For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Cuurch. With 
Maps, showing the Stations and Statistics of Pro- 
testant Missions among unevangelized nations. By 
John C. Lowrie, D. D., one of tue Secretaries of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church. 75 cents. 

Consolation: In Discourses on Select Tupics, 
addressed to the suffering People of God. New edi- 
tion. $1.25. 

A Defence of ‘* The Eclipse of Faith,’’ by its 
Author; also, the “ Reply” to the ‘* Eclipse of 
Faith.” By Francis William Newman. §i. 

The Plurality of Worlds. With an Introduction, 
by Edward Hitchcock, D. D. $1. 

Memoir of the Rev. Oliver Alden Taylor of Mas- 
sachusetts. With a Portrait. By Rev. Cimothy Al- 
den Taylor. 

A Lamp to the Path; or, the Bible in the Heart, 
the Home, and the Market-Place. By the Rev. W. 
K. Tweedie, D. D. 63 cents. 

Sunlight through the Mist; being Conversati 
between a Mother and her Children, on Lutner a 
the Reformation. By a Lady. Wath Lilustrations, 
75 cents. 

Theological Essays and other Papers. By Thomas 
De Quincey. In two volumes. §1 50. 

Atrica and the American Flag. By Commander 
Andrew H. Foote, United States Navy, Lieutenant 
Commanding United States brig Perry on the Coast 
of Africa. §1.50. 

The Myrtle Wreath; or, Stray Leaves Recalle? 
By Minnie Myrtle. §1.35. 

Durham Village; a Temperance Tale. By Cora 
Lyno. 33 cents. 

The Woodcutter of Lebanon, and the Exiles o/ 
Lucerna. By the author of “ Morning and Night 
Watches.”” 50 cents. 

Mabe! Grant: A Highland Story. By Randall H. 
Pajlantyne. 50 cents. 

Just received and for sale 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixt . 
may 20—3t Philade!phia. 


OPE FOR THE JEWS, AND ANTIDOTE 1 
THE POISON OF POPERY, in Profess. 
Schaff’s publications, by J.J. Janeway, D.D. 
sale at Joseph M. Wilsoa’s, Chestnut street, belo: 
Ninth, south side, Philadelphia; and at Joha H. F 
Brinkerhoff & Co., No. 103 Fulton street, Nev 
York; also at Buffalo, New York. may 20—2t 


4 IFE OF ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, D. D. 
—Just Published, the Life of Archibald 
Alexander, D. D. first Professor in Princeton The- 
ological Seminary. an Rev. James W. Alexander, 
D. D. 1 vol. 8vo. ith Portrait. Bound in cloth, 
$2.50; cloth, full gilt, $3.60; morocco, $5. 

New edition, and price reduced, of Consolation, in 
Discourses on Select Topics. Addressed to the 
suffering People of God. By James W. Alexander, 
D. D. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.25. 

Outlines of Moral Science. By Archibald Alex- 
ander, D. D. 1 vol. 12mo, 75 cents. 

The Psalms, By J. 
Addison Alexander, D. D. 3 vois. $3. 

Essays on Primitive Charch Offices. Uniform 
with ** The Psalms.”? 1 vol. 12mo, 63 cents. 

Complete Anal of the Holy Bible. By Rev. 
N. West, D. D. Fifth Thousand. | voi. 8vo, $5. 

History of the Apostolic Church. By Rev. Phil- 
lip Schaff, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo, $3. 

CHARLES 8CRIBN 
may 20—2t 


145 Naseaa street, New York 
RUGGLES FOR LIFE.—Published this weet 
by Lindsay & Blakicton, Philadelphia, Sirug 
gies for Life, or the Aut y Of a Dissenting 
Minister. One volume, 13mo, cloth, $1. 
Contents—\ntrodaction—Birth and Infancy—Ear!: 
Yooth—School Days and Sehool-Fellows— Nev 
Scenes and New Facee—The Past and the Futur 
Clouds aod Sunshine—Experience of a Villag: 
Pastor—The Inner Life—Literatare and Theolog: 
Field of Labour, and the 
: is volume preseats the striking points of differ. 
senting’? Charches wrt Sn Casy 
style. The epint of the book ig, as the 
ished author 


! a 
anything like asperity or 
timed, captivating vel : 

A book of living thought, as well as phy; 
and narrates the conflicts of a minister in England, 
who enters a church which he prefers, instead of an 
establishment. A work of great interest for the 
genera! read 


LINDSAY & BLAKis [ON 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
25 South Gixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphie. 
may 


CHINA ing iecharged the offies ad fenctions of a | filled with Lake water. No further care or 
‘past 200: | Te may be interesting to many of the | 
thes | me corres: | dred and forty-four more adults have re- —, ening the 16th inst., in the Mu- loss of 40 or 
the are im eonnectidn’with that Association. bapps dey for the children of the nounced the errors of Popery in St. Paul’s, | , Hal, Philadelphia. A large f th became affected, h 
t published rt of the e go much 80 
va The: the “Division and The anniversary celebration of the P report | audience was inattendance. Several 
the and, | large umber of the schools in our city participated ease. The doctor says that it is not exactly 
vad farnitare of in the exercises and They hydrophobia, but that the whole system was 
tic asgembled in Lafayette Sq and, by invitation isoned by the bite. It becomes people to 
4 ne ee sn | proceeded to the Executive Mansion, where they look well to their cats and not get bit by them. We have London to the 3d inst. b 
were received in the east room by the President and — Boston Post. papers 
eb | his lady. They then marehed to the grounds of the the from the seat of war is in- 
then © Capitol, where several were sung, prayer of teresting. 
OF . con they dre as fol with the names of the Pre- The markets for breadstuffs and cotton are 
that lates whodirect'thent: — as unfavourable. 
‘othing had been heard of the missin 
4 “ Tard de Donato. | their Creator in the days of their youth, to love and 
From Correspondent. | at Lor Hel de Movetis, fear God, as learning the great and glorious principles 
| Mongolian Tartery, my Lord Deguin. | earth, and blessed immortality hereafter. May 
Lavaissiere. kind Providence ever continue our civil and religious 
Lord Larribe. liberties, and may the children of our land thus learn 
~ my ied the high and pure principles of spiritual 
estimated total. number of Chinese 
[Romanist} ‘Christians ‘is $15,000 ; of Euro- 
3 of colleges and. seminaries, 14; of charches ar 
sey that, on. thi sion, ali classes 
| 
| give you etails, The Synod was openec 
Monday, by Mr: Chainer of 
é; ‘thie last ator, whom some 
a election of Mr. Burns of Whitéhaven to the — 
, chair, and the appointment of the usual com- 
j mittees to assist’ in! the dispatch of business. 
| 
portion of thie wan got rid of 
by. wealthy elders, who have 
never sto help im any good work, and — | ee 
who will now provide whatever is needful to set : 
the machinery,of our educational institute in 
working order: No part of our system is less 
| 
| 
Yesterday the Senate proceeded to consider the ee — 
motion of Mr. Cass, to refer to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations the report made at the last session a 
3 on the religious rights of American citizens residing 
| able, eloquent, and full of historical incident, and 
} was hwtened to with great interest by the audience. a TT 
Other persons addressed the meeting, among whom ——— eT 
‘was the venerable G. W. P. Custis, who presented 
an reminiscences of Washington and 
On Sabbsth, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
. was administered in the F street Presbyterian Church — 
4 (Rew. Dr. Fifteen. united with the 
‘ec Chareh ; ten on certi and five on examination. 
There is sdditional seriousness in the congregation, 
“ is encouraging to the pastor. The Youth's 
sunk near urricane 
He hours, when it was found to be they on the night of the inst. When all the 
3 Bic eaten jn his mative Costame, who made cured. After this, all the meat they wished to | passengers were _ 9 wn’ ee 
some He spoke be preserved was packed into barrels without ng some fifteen miles an hour, 
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with which be could hare bed previously but» slight 
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valuable book for legal gentlemen, whi 
hardly fail to be useful to persons out 
with 


think it 


4 


yan vin Exencista, 
_ Reading. American edition. Revised with 
1854, . 


; being to Profeagor N 

Replys” slac Reply” to « The Beli 
. by Frapecis William Newman ; 


with hie Chapter on “The Moral Perfection of 
Jésus,” nted from the third edition of thé 
_ 4 Phases Crosby, Nichols 


not have been produced by any other than a master 
Im the present volume the author trium- 
tly vindicates his former positions from the 
assaulis of Professor Newmian, and exposes, 


3 


deserve, the detestable views of the 
especially in reference to the Moral P 


fF 
iF 


pis 
i | 


movements 
lead the public opinion of the educated classes, 


make themselves gcquainted with the topics con- 


sidered by Mr. Rogers. 
‘PAMPHLETS. 


in opening the eyes of some who have been misled 
misrepresentations. He hae thrown some heavy 

thot into the Presbyterian Wishess, a hot-tidaded 

New-school paper, which commehced the difficull 
The number of the Westminster Review 


For the Presbyterian. 
Bible Class Questions. 


THE CRU OIFIXION. 


$25. Accordin to the of the Ro- 


mans, who bore the cross to the place of ex- 
ecution ? | 

826. Was the usage universal? 

827. Do we know that the usage was ob- 
served. in the case of the malefactors? 


328. Which of the Evangelists mentions 


the fact, that the Lord Jesus bore his cross? 
829. What probably was the motive for 

recording it? 

rig Isaac and this transaction? Gen. 


831. Is there not an emblematical signif- 


Isa, liii, 6; see Col. 


viour? Pet. ii. | 
ii. 14. 


"882. Did our Lord bear his cross unaided 
or. alone. Luke xxiii 26; Mark 
215. 8 


tt xxvii. 82. 


888. Who was Simon the Cyrenian—a 


JeworaGentile?. 
. From what languages are the names 
Simon, Alexander; and: Rufas derived ? 
835. What observation have you to make 


on this act.of compelling a stranger to per- 


form an ignominious service? 


836. What probably were the motives of 


those who imposed this service on Simon? 


Had not. our Lord the power at this 


time to from his oppressors ? 
did ke not éxereise it ? 
‘not exercise it 
839. ‘Do you #uppose Satan perceived his 
true nature the.dieguise of his hu- 
man weakness? 1 Gor. di: 8. 
oar Where wag Cyrene situate 


341. Were there many Jews from that ' 


country resident at Jerusalem? Acts ii. 16; 
ve 9; Josephus’ Jewish War, book vii. ch. 


« 842, Can you determine from what the 
Evangelists say, whether Bimon bore the 


whole weight of the cross, or only a part of 


is, following after Jesus? 
How do you understand Matt. xvi. 


r B44. Cen you give reaion why Mark 
described Simon as the father of Alexander 
of people of women that bewailed ite 
were his attached friends and disciples? 
Luke xxiii. 27-81. . 


The récent pritiinal records of Ireland 
show that thereare more crimes committed 


ty-four to one! 
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We have received the American Journal of In- 
sanity for April. -A-lerge portion of this number is 


the resemblance between the 


and, in his graye obscure, his name 
_+ » gis now for ever buried. 
Yet God, for his great day-of grace 
I[sthat poor name retaining, 
_. The mute entreaties of that face 

_ Not, like mankind, disdaining ; 

Him whom the princes of the land 

On earth were coldly spurning, 

Will soon ‘be at bis God’s right hand 
seraph glory burning. 


My God! if ’tis thy wise decree 
*That herein want I languish, 
May I, like Lazarus, in Thee 
Find comfort in my anguish ; 
“May angels bear my soul, like his, 
| From this poor world of egrrow, 
To endless plains of heaventy bliss, 
To an eternal morrow! 


Nunmeries. 


~ In Prussia, no novice can take the veil 
without being first examined as to the suffi- 
ciency and propriety of her motives in de- 
siring to take this step. In Russia, no 
convent can receive a nun without makin 
an applicetion to the Synod of Moscow, 
producin an affidavit from the novice, show- 
ng that it is of her own free will and choice 
hat she is about to enter the institution. 
In Bavaria, monastic vows are not allowed 
by law for more than three years, and the 
authorities visit all convents every 
quarter, not only for fiscal purposes, but in 
order to’ restore to the world and to sociéty 
all nuns who may desire to relinquish the 
seclusion of their convents. In Austria, 
the inmates of conventual institutions may 
at any time address the civil government 
privately, stating their desire to leave the 
convents; and such applications at once re- 
ceive attention. In many of the convents 
of France, the vows are temporary, and the 
mayor of each arrondissement has the power 
of visiting any convent whenever the civil 
authorities of a locality think it necessary 
to do so. In Mexico, where the whole 
population is Roman Catholic, a law is es- 
tablished for the frequent visitation of nun- 
neries. During the four years preceding 
1851, the number of Roman Catholic nun- 
neries in England was increased by 16. 
The Roman Catholic Dictionary states, that 
in 1851 there were in England and Wales 
53 establishments of that description. In 
1852 the number was 62, showing an in- 
crease of 9; in 1858 the number was 75, 
an increase of 18—so that the number of. 
these institutions is rapidly augmenting. 
There are two species of convents—one of 
the contemplative order, and one of the ac- 
tive order. There are only four houses in 
al] England of the contemplative order. 


“Death of Washington. 


We find the following on the death of 
Washington, in the New York Courier and 
Inquirer, which cannot fail to be of interest 


to the reader : 


“ Proceeding still further over a very bad 
road; we came suddenly in view of the Poto- 
mac, arid Mount Vernon, with its mansion- 
house and smooth green lawn, was before 
us. Having sent in our address, we received 
ission from the courteous branch of the 
mily who now held the estate, to enter, 
and survey the interior. We were struck 
with its extreme simplicty, the lowness of 
the walls and ceilings, and the bare floors, 
which were waxed—not, as with us, car- 


a Passing through the great hall—orna- 
mented with pictures of English hunting 
scenes—we ascended the oaken stair-case, 
with its carved and antique balustrade. We 
stood at the door; we pressed the handle— 
the room and the bed where he died were be- 
fore us. Nothing in the lofty drama of his 
existence, surpasses the grandeur of the final 
scene. The cold which he had taken from 
exposure, in oversecing some of his 
unds, and which had resisted the earlier 
omestic remedies that were applied, ad- 
vanced, in the course of two short Gays, in- 
to that frightful disease of the 
throat, Jaryngitis. It became‘necessary for 
him to take to his bed. 

“The valued friend, Dr. Craik, was in- 
stantly summoned, and assisted by the best 
medical skill of the surrounding country, ex- 
hausted all the means of his art, but with- 
out affording him relief. He patiently sub- 
mitted, though in great distress, to the va- 
rious remedies proposed, but it became evi- 
dent from the gloom settling upon the 
countenances of the medical gentlemen, that 
the case was hopeless; advancing insidious- 
ly, the disease had fastened itself upon him. 

king with calmness upon the sobbing 
group around him, he said :—‘ Grieve not, 
my friends; it is as I anticipated from the 
first; the debt which we all owe, is now 
about to be paid; I am resigned to the 
event.’ 
_ “Requesting Mrs. Washington to bri 
two wills from his escruiture, he direc 
one to be burnt, and placed the other in her 
hands, as his last testament, and then gave 
some to his se- 
and relative, as to the stment 
of bie’ business affairs. He soon after be- 
came greatly distressed, and as the pa- 
roxysms, which became more frequent and 
violent, Mr. Lear, who was at his side, as- 
sisting him to turn, he with kindness but 
with great difficulty articulated—‘I fear I 
ive you great trouble, sir—but—perhaps, 
it is a duty which we all owe to one another | 
—I trust that you may receive the same 
attention when you require it.’ 

‘* As the night waned, the fatal symptoms 
became more imminent—his breath more 
laboured and suffocating, and his voice soon 
failed him. Perceiving his end approach- 


ing, hw stretched himself to his full length, 


he folded his hands in the necessary atti- 


tade upon his chest—placing his finger upon 


the pulse of his left wrist, and thus calmly 
pared, and watching his own dissolution, 

e awaited the summons of his Maker. The 
last faint hope of his friends had disappear- 
ed. Mrs. Washington, stupified with grief, 


gat at. the foot of the bed, her eyes fixed 


him; Dr. Craik, in 


‘| gloom, With his hands at the fire; 


the tears 


servant, 
tricking down his face, on one 
a k the last lobk of ‘his dying master ; 


. Lear, in speechless grief, with 
folded trands, bent over his pillow on the 


‘| swept the “leafless snow-covered | sffeat, 
| trees. Phe ‘and “apiris 


iewith a swab. We never sten any damage 
by it. will Keep the bark 

and’ it kills the mioes, which instantl 


ly young trees, become p 


calendar, are intolerated and unksown. 

This exemption from the great domestic 
ng house is owing not so much t0 @ } 

love of dirt as to the construction 


els and doors are of marble or 
oak, there is no necessity for scouri 
ngs and walls are kept 
long-handled brushes. The carpets 
are fastened to iron rings in the floor, by | 
means of large hooks in the binding, 
thus can be raised and laid down again 28 
and easily as bed covers. In 
portion of the house work, 
windows, &c., is 
morning, before 


be the cheapest artic 
multiplication of leeches, too, 
has engaged the efforts of many savans, 
urs have finally triumphed over 
obstacle. An jmmense number 
the French physicians 
itherto, after becoming 
apathetic from use, they have been thrown 
away, and new ones 
ble cost. Now, however, when no longer 
fit fo be used, they are 
rivers or ponds, and, 
soon resume their activity, an 
most beautiful cocoons. A large 


done at an early hour in 
the family are awake for the day; and 80 
quietly is it accomplished, that to a stranger 
it seems as if the invisible wand of some 
mighty magician had changed all in the 


The Scoffer Answered. 
In Western New York, a wild, frolicsome 


‘Y' LAIN 


astered 
ies of, looking like a minute 
shell) which stick to the 


a 

m 

bark, They are the ing to an of a 
evil minute fly, that hive them there, 

are injurious to the growth of the tree. So 
sdap smeared over them will destroy them. 
Dr. Norris recommends two parts of soap, 
eight parts of water, and lime enough to 
make a white wash, which he would apply 
with a brush. This may be applied any tame. 
—LEachange paper. 


A Welcome to Spring. 


oO! thou bright and beautiful day, 


First bright day of the virgin Spring, 


Bringing the slumbering life into pley, 


Giving the leaping bird his wing! 


I feel thy promise in all my veins, 


They bound with a feeling long suppressed, 


And, like a captive who breaks his chains, 


Leap the glad hopes in my heaving breast. 


There are life and joy in thy coming, Spring, 


Thou hast no tidings of gloom and death, 


But buds thou shakest from every wing, 


And sweets thou breathest with every breath. 
— William G. Simms. 


young man “formed oné of a set who some- |. 
times derived their sport from pla 
the most awful themes in the w 

he came out of the 
e had become exci 
revelry with his companions, mounted his 
horse, and struck into a 
able officer of the church, a man Jong dis- 
tinguished for his earnest and solemn tone 
of piety, was passing along the road. When 
the youth overtook him, he said, ‘‘ Deacon, 
how far is it to hell?” 
calmly replied, “ Youn 


he reckless sinner struck the flanks of his 
horse with his spurs, and dashed off on 8 
passing a few rods, his 
horse stumbled; he fell over his bead to 
the ground, but rose not agai 
con reached him only in time to hear one 
faint moan, and all was over. 


Courage of a Lapland Girl. 


The skilful acts by the nomade 
Lapland in throwing the lasso avails them, 
at times, in making captives of other ani- 
mals besides their own deer. 
casion,” so said a clergyman whom Mr. 
Lloyd met with in Norrland, and who vouch- 
ed for the truth of the story, “‘ when a Lapp, 
in company with a young female, was driv- 
ing the herd through the forest, they acci- 
dently roused a large bear from his winter 

quarters. ‘he girl, very fortunately, had 
the lasso in her hand, which, with 
coolness and skill, she threw over his 
as he was slowly quitting his den, and at 
the same instant coiled the other end of the 
thong around 2 tree. The brute, on finding 
himself thus in the toils, dashed at the in- 
trepid Amazon, but, as she slipped one side, 
he fortunately missed his aim, and on com- 
to the length of the tether, was, in 
sailor’s language, brought short up and 
thrown to the ground. Bruin’s career was 
now at an end, for, in seizing the thong 
with his paws, and by so doin 
the noose, he presently mana 
himself. The Lapp, on seeing the beast 
fright and ran away; 
and, as a consequence, the bold wench, who 
was to have been married to him, sent him 
at once to the right about, very properly re- 
fusing to have any thing more to say to so 
dastardly a fellow.” 


money will in future be saved annually to 
the government, by this new method of re- 


Romance of a Coal Field. 


The following singular circumstance hap- 
pened a few years ago in Parr, about thir- 
teen miles from Liverpool, where there are 
several extensive collieries. It will tend to 
} show the immense value of coal mines which 
lie under a small superficial extent of land. 
An elderly widow lady sold to a gentleman 
some property in Parr, consisting of a house 
t 80 acres of land, for $15,000. The 
old lady thought there must be coals under 
the land, as there was so much in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but it was the decided opinion of 
coal proprietors, and others conversant with 
coal mines, that there were no coals on the 
The seller of the property, how- 
ever, insisted that the coals should be re- 
served, unless the purchaser would give her 
is he refused doing, and 
y excepted from his 


gallop. A vener- 


The old Christian 
man, at the rate 
soon get there.” 


$500 for them. 
the coals were accordi 
urchase, and reserv 
y died soon after, bequeathing the coal 
mines among the children of a deceased sis- 
ter, seven in number, who were all labour- 
ers, and the residue of her property, worth 
about $15,000, to the children of another 


The bequest of the coal mines was con- 
sidered a nominal thing, and led to dissen- 
sions in the two families on account of it. 
The coal legatees brooded for a length of 
time over their disappointment, in not shar- 
ing their aunt’s property with their cousins, 
but at length they contrived to induce some 
persons, who were sup 
money than wit, to undertake the expense 
of boring on the land to ascertain whether 
there were coals or not. 
tinued for a considerable time, to the great 
rsons connected with col- 


The boring con- 


unbounded delight of the legatees, two delfs 
of the best coal in Lancashire were dis- 
covered, extending nearly the whole breadth 
which~ could be easily 
worked. These coals were immediately 
purchased by the proprietors of a neighbour- 
ing colliery for $100,000. On subsequent 
borings, three lower delfs were found, which 
the same parties purchased for $75,000.— 
Mining Journal. 


Submarine Operations. 


The New York Tribune thus describes an 
interesting operation : 

“The curious operation of men working 
in submarine armour may be seen at the 
Ericsson. Above water they are, when thus 
clad, the most helpless of mortals. 
clothed in a thick and heavy India rubber 
dress, with belts about their legs, and body 
filled with shot to the weight of about 128 
pounds. The head is incased in a huge cop- 
per cap, resting on their shoulders, with 
glass before the eyes and mouth. An India 
ut an inch diameter, is 
connected to the top of the copper cap. The 
is attached to an air 
pump. When the mouth piece of the cap is 
closed, which of course is done preparatory 
to the descent, the air-pump is vigorously 
worked. The air thus forced in at the head 
finds its way out through the dress, where 
it terminates on the arms, and sometimes 
by a tube from the breast, 
the introduction of water. 
is thus equipped for his submarine excursion, 
less on the deck. A rope is at- 
which is passed through 
a block on the yard-arm, and he is hoisted, 
like a motionless piece of baggage, over the 
side, and lowered into the water. 
descends to where he does not materially 
feel the weights attached to him, and begins 
to help himself and control his own move- 
ments. His motion and position under wa- 
ter are clearly disclosed by the violent 
tation directly over his head, occasioned 
the escape of the air pumped through the 
tube which leads to his miniature prison. A 
single line is taken in the hand of the diver, 
by which he signalizes those above water. 
One pull is the signal to be taken up, two 
pulls for less air, and three pulls for more 
air. The work which the diver can perform 
is quite limited, but it is done with consider- 


of the land, an charge the girl, too 


The Delights of Spring. ' 


The Spring—she is a blessed thing, 
She is the mother of the flowers; 
She is the mate of bird’s and bees, 
The partner of their revelries— 
Our star of hope through wintry hours. 
The little brooks run on in light, 
As if they had a chase of mirth; 
The skies are blue, the air is balm: 
Our very hearts have caught the charm 
That sheds a beauty o’er the earth. 


CaTTLeE IN New EnGLanp.—The Boston 
Courier remarks that ‘“‘ beef cattle are now 
held at such exorbitant fancy prices by the 
graziers, that drovers can hardly pay their 
way to buy—that is, in the New England 
e must soon look to the West for 
our principal supplies of beef cattle. Many 
of our most enterprising drovers have with- 
in a few months retir 
on account of the scarcity and high prices of 


rubber tube of a 


other end of the tu 


from the business, 


THe PROSPECT FOR THE FARMER.—The 
Delaware County Republican closes an arti- 
cle on the growing crops, and the indica- 
tions of remunerating prices for 
some time to come, with the following: 
“The prospect for the farmer is, therefore, 
highly flattering. The war in Europe will 
take thousands from the peaceful pursuit of 
agriculture, and while they are 
must be supplied with bread. 

in must, therefore, remain at a good pay- 
ing figure for a year or two to come.” 


Corton Grow1nc.—Few crops are more 
exhausting to the soil than is the cotton 
crop. An immense amount of manure, usu- 
consisting, for the most part, of de- 
leaves, limbs, and forest mould, is re- 

uired to keep the land of a cotton 
tion in good condition. Another difficulty 
is, that cotton requires later cultivation than 
any other crop, leaving the planter but lit- 
tle time to enrich or improve his farm as he 
may desire. An Alabama planter says that 
cotton has destroyed more land than earth- 
quakes or volcanic eruptions. 
red hills of Georgia and South Carolina, 
which have produced cotton till the last dy- 
ing gasp of the soil forbade any further, at- 
tempt at cultivation, and the land turned out 
to nature, reminds the traveller, as he views 
the dilapidated condition of the country, of 


the ruins of ancient Greece. 


Tae Piz PLant.—A correspondent of 
the Indiana Farmer expresses the opinion, 
based upon experiment, that the use of 
ashes as the manure for the pie plant pro- 
duces a more delicious plant than any mode 
as sour, but. contain- 
ing just enough acidity to make them plea- 
The reason given for this is, that the 
acid peculiar to the rhubarb is neutralized 
in part by the alkali of the ashes. 


Potato Disease.—It is ascertained in 
France, beyond a doubt, that the vine and 
potato disease is caused by the p 0 
small insects of the order of the “ hemipte- 
,’ & species very similar to 


tical subjects. By the 


The Blue-bird’s Song. 


Hark, that sweet carol! With delight 
We leave the stifling room; 
The little blue-bird meets our sight— 
Spring, glorious Spring, has come ! 
The south wind’s balm is in the air, 
The melting snow-wreaths every where 
Are leaping off in showers ; 
And Natare, in her brightening looks, 
Tells that her flowers, and leaves, and brooks, 
And birds, will soon be ours.—.1. B. Street. 


Mother Symington. 


About one hundred years ago, a clergyman 
in Massachusetts hada 
belonging to his parish who was notoriously 
; not from any malicious 
or pecuniary motive, but from perverse habit. 
The minister was every day grieved by the 
ighbour. This person 
iend of the clergy- 


of culture; not bein 
table neighbour 


addicted to lying 


evil example of his 
was Captain Clark, a 
man in all temporal matters, and a man use- 
ful in the parish. But his example was a 
source of much inquietude to the divine. 
He was determined to preach a sermon for 
the occasion. Accordingly he took for his 
text, “Lie not one to another.” He expa- 
tiated on the folly, the wickedness, and evil 
example of lying, in such.a pointed manner, 
that nearly every person present thought 
that the clergyman was aiming at the Cap- 
The service being 

“What do you think of 
“¢ Excellent! excellent!’’ he 
replied; “but I could not for my life keep 
my eyes offold Mother Symington 
how she mrust feel, for he certainly meant 
her.”, ‘This story was told 


e added:—“ When you see any. 


Wasa your Fruir Trees. — Dari 
some of the warm and leisurely days 
spring, before the buds of your fruit trees’ 
swell much, and the leaves begin to start, it 
would be well to wash your fruit trees from 
top to bottom. If you cannot find an 
more convenient, a weak lye made o: 
ashes will be . There will pot be so 
injuring the trees before the 
buds start by this preparation. A lye made 
by a pound of potash to two gallons of wa- 
ter makes a good wash 
ever, two better preparations than those 
above mentioned. The first isa solution of 
carbonate of soda, commonly called sal soda, 
and the second is a suds made of whale 
soap. We have used the soda, and like 


*¢ A work to which we desire to call the pa 
attention of our readers. * * * * It does 


leave Mr Newm 

The Christian 
der, we think, was called for, and aftera careful pe- 
rusal of it, we must say that it ie made with can- 
dour, with ability, and with a triumphant weight ot 


There are, how- 


BY 
hay wate 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE DIFFERENT FOUNDATIONS. 


née A man, proposing to build a house, first 
selected a suitable situation, where be could 
‘have a good foundation. For this purpose be 
“chose a broad rock, upon which he knew he 


could build with security. Another man, with 
the same object in view, having more regard to 
the completion of the house than to its secu- 
rity, built it upon the sand. Both houses 
looked equally well when finished, but the 
great difference between them was in the firm 
character of the foundation in one, and the 
dangerous character of the foundation in the 
other. This soon was proved. A great storm 
of wind and rain arose, and beat on the two 
houses. The one on the rock stood firm, and 
was not in the least injured by the fury of the 
tempest; but, as might have been expected, 
the heavy rains washed away the sands on 
which the other was erected, and then the 
winds easily overthrew and destroyed it. 

We would all be ready to say, that man was 


wise who chose the rock for his foundation, 


while he was foolish who built upon the uncer- 
tain and shifting sands, The first had reason 
to rejoice, while the other had cause to mourn 
over his folly. 

There is a hidden meaning in this story. 


When the gospel of Christ is preached, it tells 


men what they are to believe, and what duties 
they are to perform; and it most distinctly 


states, that if a man expects to be saved, he 


must ‘believe Christ’s word and do his will. 
This faith in the gospel, which produces good 
and holy conduct, is a rocky foundation, on 
which we may build safely. Storms of adver- 
sity may assail us, temptations may annoy us, 
and death itself may threaten us; but all com- 
bined cannot destroy this good and well founded 
hope. 

Suppose, however, a man contents himself 
with merely hearing the goepel, will that save 
him? If he refuses to repent and believe in 
Jesus, and if he lives only for this world and 
its pleasures, and does not strive to glorify 
God by daily holiness, can he safely encounter 
the storms when they fall on him? No; he 
has been building his hope of heaven on the 
sand, and when death strikes him, he sinks 
beneath the stroke, his hope perishes, and 
great will be the ruin of his soul. E. 


A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


Sweeter than the songs of thrushes, 
When the winds are low: 
Brighter than the spring-time blushes, 
Reddening out of snow, 
Were the voice and cheek so fair 
Of the little child at prayer. 


. Like a white lamb of the meadow, 


Climbing through the light; 
Like a priestess in the shadow 
Of the temple bright, 
Seem’d she, saying, “ Holy One, 
Thine, and not my will be done.” 
—Alice Carey. 


OHN 8. DAVISON—(Late Davison & Agnew)— 
Bookseller, Importer, and Stationer, No. 65 
Market street, near Fourth street, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Theological, Sabbath-school, Classical, 
Miscellaneous, and School Books. Eastern prices, 
and liberal discounts therefrom to clergymen, teach- 
ers, and students. feb 4—3m 


OOKS FOR EVERY CLERGYMAN.—I. Com- 
plete Analysis of the Holy Bible. By Rev. 
Nathaniel West, D. D. 1 vol. royal 8vo. $5. 

II. — of the Apostolic Church. By Rev. 
Philip Schaff, D. D. 1 vol.8vo. $3. 

Ill. Mason’s, Rev. Joho M., Complete Works. 
4 vols. 12mo0. $4.50. 

IV, The Psalms—translated and explained. By 
Rev. J. A. Alexander, D.D. 3 vols. $3.75. 

V. The Princeton Pulpit; being contributions 
from the pens of Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., Rev. 
Archibald Alexander, D. D., &c. I vol. $1 50. 

VI. Pastoral Theology, Lectures on. By Rev. J. 
Spencer Canon, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 

VII. A Pastor’s op og h being sermons on — 

ate Erskine Mason, D. D. 


1 vol. 8vo. 

VIII. Consolation, in discourses on select topics. 
By Rev. James W. Alexander, D. D. 1 vol. $2. 

IV. The Translators of the Bible, a Memoir of 
each. By Rev. 4. W. McClure. 1 vol. 75 cts. 

X. Mitchell’s, Prof. O. M., Lectures on the Pla- 
netary and Stellar Worlds. 1 vol. $1.25. 

XI. Essays on the Primitive Church Offices. Uni- 
form with ** Alexander on the Psalms.”? 1 volume. 
62 cents. 

XII. Wisner’s, Rev. Wm., Incidents in Pastor’s 

1. 


Life. vol. 12mo. $ 


XIII. Cheever’s, Rev. ag B., Voices of Na- 
ture to her foster-child, the Soul of Man. 1 vol. 
12mo. $1.25. 

XIV. Cheever’s, George B., Voyages to the Ce- 
lestial Country. vol. 12mo. §1. 

XV. Christianity in the East. By Rev. H. G. O. 
Dwight. vol. 12mo. §1. 

XVI Genius and Faith, or Poetry and Religion. 
By Rev. Wm.C. Scott. Il vol. $1. 

XVII. The Rector of St. Bardoiph’s. By Rev. F. 
W.Shelton. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 

XVIII. The End of Prelacy. By Rev. R. C. 
Shimeall. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 

XIX. The Epoch of Creation. By Eleazer Lord. 
1 vol. 12mo. $1. 

XX. The Messiah in Moses and the Prophets. 
By Eleazer Lord. I vol. 12mo. $1. 

Published and for sale by 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
may 13—2t 145 Naseau street, New York. 


NEW WORK BY HENRY ROGERS—Aathor 
of ** The Eclipse of Faith,’’ and ** Reason and 
Faith.”°—T wo works which have been received with 
the highest favour, both in England and America, 
having in both countries passed through several 
editions, and received universal praise from the 
ress. 
d The London Eclectic Review pronounces the for- 
mer ** the most valuable and the most brilliant con- 
tribution to the treasury of the ‘ Evidences’ which 
has been made during the present century.’’ 
The New York Recorder says:—‘* We know of 
no book which carries us back with euch a relish to 
the old and long -tried doctrines of the Bible and the 


simple faith which it enjoins.” 


he latter work the Puritan Recorder calls ‘‘a 
glorious vindication of Christianity against the at- 
tacks of Strauss, and others of the same school ; 
and much more than that, a most acute discussion 
of certain great principles and distinctions that lie 
at the foundation of ail religion.’’ 4 
The Albany Argus declares it to be ‘‘a suffi- 
cient recommendation to say that it ie the produc- 
tion of the same eminently gifted mind with the 
work which has acquired such wide celebrity, enti. 


tled, * The Ecli of Faith. * 


Every page in ie selene bears the stamp of a 
mighty intellect.’ 
The publishers take pleasure in announcing a new 


volume from this popular author, entitied A Defence 


of the Eclipse of Faith, By ite author. Being a 
Rejoinder to Professor Newman’s Reply; and in or- 


der to give the American public the whole matter ata 
a = we have included in the same volume the 


ply to the * Eclipse of Faith,’” by F. W. New- 


man, with his chapter on the “ Moral Perfection of 
Christ.” 


Of this new work the London Reformer > = 

cular 
not 
ana leg to stand upon.’’ 


ner says :—* This in- 


ment.’’ 
e publishers would ask the attention of the re- 


ligieus public to the works of Mr. Rogers, which, 
to use the words of one of our best biblical scholars, 
‘have done more to expose aed overthrow the 
‘falee theory of certain infidel and sceptical authors, 
than s!most any other writer of our time.” 


Juwt pablished aed for sale cH 
tou 


evtaenp and eo much ad- 
mired “y all wha have purchased » are well 
worthy the ateention of 


may 21—tf Philadelphia. 


EW SPRING SILKS, GRENADINES, MUS- 


LINS, BAREGES, &c.—James France, 703 
Broadway, New York, solicits inspection of his new 
Stock, now open, consisting of Rich Plaid 


Silks, Gold Printed Grenadines, Plain, 
Printed and Flounced es, Printed Lawne, 
Cambrice aed Maslins, Plain Freach Chambrays, all 


Wool Spring de Laines, Barege de Laines, Flounced 


Organdy Robes, &c, Also, a new stock of French 
Embroideries, Laces, Cambric Handkerchief, Ho- 


siery, and a great variety of Family and Household 


Linens, Sheetings, Damasks, Napkins, Tows/s and 
Towellings, ali of which he offers at the very low- 


est cash prices. mar 18—13t 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
hiladelphta 


South Eighth street, below Walnut, 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 


fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Col- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c.,‘ of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original p » or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. so, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 

Goods carefully Po ae for the country, or 


delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—+tf 


EW AND VALUABLE BOOKS OF GREAT 
INTEREST, PUBLISHED BY GOULD & 


The Mission of the Comforter, with copious Notes. 
By Jules Charles Hare, With the Notes translated 


by an American Editor. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Priest and the Huguenot; or, Persecution in 
the Age of Louis XV. Translated from the French 
of L. Bungener, author of the ‘‘ Preacher and the 


2 vole. cloth, $2.25. 


This not only a work of thrilling intereet—no fic- 
tion could exceed it—but as a Protestant work is a 
a production, and will find readers not a 

ew. 


The Preacher and the King ; or, Bordalove ia the 

Court of Lowis XIV. Being an account of the Pul- 
eS Eloquence of that Distinguished Era. Trans- 
ated from the French of L. Bungener. Paris, 
twelfth edition. With an Introduction, by the Rev. 
an Potts, D. D., New York. 12mo, cloth, 
1.25, 

Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians. By Rev. 
Thomas Laurie, Surviving Associate of that Mis- 
sion. With a Portrait of Dr. Grant, Map of the 
Country, and namerous Illustrations. $1.26. 

A most interesting and valuable memoir, which 
canoot fail to instruct al! clagses of readers. 

A Treatise on Biblical Criticism; Exhibiting a 
Systematic View of that Science. By Samuel Davi- 
son, D. D., of the University of Halle, author of 
** Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament,” 
** Introduction of the New Testament,’’ ** Sacred 
Hermeneutics Developed and Applied.” A new 
revised and enlarged edition, in two elegant octavo 
volumes, Cloth, $5. 

Christian Progress. A Sequel to the Anxious 
Inquirer. By John Angell James. 18mo, cloth, 
31 cents, 

One of the most useful and popular works of the 
distinguished author. 

Noah and his Times. Embracing the considera- 
tion of various inquiries relative to the Antediluvian 
and earlier Postdiluvian Periods, with Discussioos 
of several of the leading questions of the present 
time. By Rev. J. Munsen Olmstead, A. M. 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The Christian World Unmasked. By John Ber- 
ridge, A. M., Vicar of Everton, Bedfordshire, Chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Buchan, &c. 
New edition. With Life of the Author, by the 


Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D. D., Minister of Free St. 


Johns, Edinburgh. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


‘* The book,’ says Dr. Guthrie, in his Introduc- 
tion, ‘* which we introduce anew to the public, has 
survived the test of years, and stil) stands towering 
above things of inferior growth, like a cedar of Le- 
banon. Its subject is al) important; in doctrine it 
is sound to the core; it glows with fervent piety; 
it exhibits a most skilful and unsparing dissection 
of the dead professor; while its style is so remark- 
able, that he who could preach as Berridge has writ- 


ten, would hold any congregation by the ears.”’ 


Glad Tidings ; or, the Gospel of Peace. A Series 
of Daily Meditations for Christian Disciples. By 
Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D. D. With elegant illustra- 


ted title page. 16mo, cloth. 


This is a most charming and delightfully pious 
work, beautifully gotten up, and well adapted for a 


gift book.”? 

The Religions of the World, and their Relations 
to Christianity. By Frederick Denison Maurice, 
A. M., Professor of Divinity in King’s College, Lon- 
don. From the third revised London edition. 16mo, 


cloth, 60 cents. 


Clinton ; a Book for Boys. By William Simonds, 
author of ** Boy’s Own Guide,”’’ 
o, cloth, 


&c. With numerous fine illustrations. | 
62 cents, 


A very captivating and instractive book for the 


young. 


The American Statesman ; or, Illustrations of the 
Life and Character of Daniel Webster. Designed 
for American Youth. By Rev. Joseph Banvard, au- 
thor of and the Pilgrims,” Novelties 

orid,”? “* Romance of American Hie 


of the New 
tory,’”? &c. cloth, 75 cents. 


his book has nothing to do with his political ca- 
reer, but holds up for admiration and imitation bis 
commendable traits of character, and is just such a 
work as every father should desire his son to read ; 
and just the work too, which every son, knowing 
its deeply interesting character, will, by some 


means, procure and read ! 

Footsteps of our Forefathers ; What they Suffered 
and what they Sought. Describing Localities, and 
Portraying Personages and Events, conspicuous in 


the Struggle for Religious Liberty. By James G. 
Miall. Containing thirty-six Illustrations. 12mo, 


Memorials of Early Christianity ; Presenting, in 


a graphic, compact, and popular form, Memorable 


Events of Early Ecclesiastical Histury, &c. By 


Bev. J. G. Miall, author of ‘* Footsteps of our Fore- 
fathers.”” With numerous lllustrations. 12mo, $1. 

A Companion to Lady Huntington’s Memoir— 
Philip Doddridge. His Life and Labours. A Cen- 
tenary Memorial. By John Stoughton, author of 
Spiritual Heroes,” &c.; and an Introductory Chap- 


ter, by Rev. James G. Mial!, author of ** Footsteps 
of our Forefuthers,”’ &c. With beautiful illumina- 


ted title-page and frontispiece. 16mo, cloth, 6U cts. 


Since the flood of biographies, memoirs, personal 


recollections, &c., with which the press teems at 
present, it is refreshing to get hold of a book like 


this.— Presbyterian Witness. 


Kitto’s Popular Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 


Condensed from the larger work. By John Kitto, 


D. D., author of ** Pictorial Bible,’? ‘* History of 
Palestine,” ** Scripture —_ Readings,” &c. As- 


sisted by James Taylor, D. of Glasgow. With 


over five hundred Illustrations. One vuiume octavo, 


812 pp. $3. 
Maicom’s New Bible Dictionary of the most im- 


pt Names, Objects, and Termes found in the 
oly Scriptures; intended a for Sabbath- 
y Rev. How- 


school Teachers and Bible Classes. 
ard Malcom, D. D., President of Lewisburgh, Col 
lege, Pennsylvania. i6mo, 60 cents. 

x9 The former Dictionary, of which more than 


one hundred thousand copies have been sold, is made 


the basis of the present work ; yet, so revised, en- 


larged, and improved, by the addition of new ma- 
terial, a greatly increased number of articles, new 
illustrations, the adoption of new and beautiful type, 


&c., as to render it essentially a New Dictionary. 


The Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1854; or, 
Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, &c. Edited 
by David A. Wells, A.M. With a Portrait of Ed- 


ward Hiteheock, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


This work, issued annually, contains al] import- 
ant facta discovered or annouwced the year. 
contains 


0° Each volume is distinct in itself, an 
entirely new matter. 


Young Americans Abroad; or, Vacations in Eu- 
rope; the results of a Tour through Great Britain, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. By John Overton Cheules, D. D., and bis 


_ With elegant illustrations. 75 centm 


his is a highly entertaining work, embracing 


more real information, such as every one wishes to 
know about Europe, than any other book of travels 
ever published. 


Pleasant Pages for Young People; or, Book of 
Home Education and Entertainment. By S. Prout 


Newcombe. With numerous illustrations. 75 cts. 


This work is designed for the pleasure and profit of 
young people, and, as the title indicates, intended as 


an aid to Home Education. The great variety of sub- 


jects presented, consisting of Moral Lessons, Na- 
tural History, History, Travels, Physical Geography, 
Object Lessons, Drawing and Perspective, Music, 
Poetry, &c., and withal so skilfully treated as to 
make truth simple and attractive, renders it an ad- 


muirable family k for winter evenings and sum- 
mer days. 


Comparative Anatomy of the Animal Kingdom. 
By Professors C. Th. Von Siebold and H. Seannius. 
Translated from the German, with Notes, Addi- 
tions, &c., by Waldo J. Burnett, M. D., Boston. 
Two volumes octavo. Volume I., Anatomy of the 


Invertabrata, now ready. Cloth, $3. 


This is believed to be the best and most complete 
work of its kind yet published ; and its appearance 
in an English dress, with the additions of the Amer- 
ican traoslator, will no doubt be welcomed by the 


men of science of this country. 


Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. Clas- 


sified and arranged so as to facilitate the expression 
of ideas, and assist in literary composition. By 


Peter Mark Rogers, M. D., author of the “‘ Bridge- 
water Treatise on the Anima! and Vegetable King- 


dom.’? A sew edition, revised and ealarged, with 
a List of Foreign Words and Expressions, which 


frequently occur in works of genera! literature, by 


Professor Barnas Sears, Secretary of the Massachu- 


setts Board of Education, assisted by severa! 'iter- 


ary gentlemen. One volume, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A work of great merit, admirably adapted as a 
text-book for schools and colleges, and of high im- 


portance to every American scholar. 


The Cruise of the North Star. A Narrative of the 
Excursion made by Mr. Vanderbilt’s party in the 
Steam Yacht, in her Voyage to England, Russia, 
Denmark, France, Spain, Italy, Malta, Turkey, Ma- 
deria, &c., by Rev. John Overton Choules, D. D. 
With elegant illustrations, and fine litenesses of | 
Commodore Vanderbilt and Captain Eldridge. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
For sale by SMITH & ENGLISH, 
36 North Sixth street, Phil 


RANNY AND RELIG 


| published, Welw great 
Protestant Refugees. 


Translated the Freach by Heary Wil- 
Herbert, ppendiz. 


an American A 
profoacdly interesting work ie receiving the 
most om from aj} distinguished 


eminent Divines in the country, of every denomina- 
are giving it the most eathusiaatic receptioa. 
has already received the verdict of ynqualified 
ise from the most renowned Continenta! and 
ish journals, as well as the sanction of such 
great men as Merie D’Aabdigné, Guiset, aad Mig- 
net; and the American press, ing the great 
fame it has already acquired, have, with one voice, 
& popalarity as the de- 
ightfel ‘History of the Reformation,” te which, 
apiri: aad treatment, it bears sach strong re- 
sembiance.’’ 
We quote from one of the great authorities of our 


: 
From Blackwoed’s >This work is not 
of an ephemeral class. it is a valuable addition to 
the political and religious history of an important 
» and as such it will be prised by future histo- 

rians. The book addresses itself net only to the 
historical student, but to all persons of cultivated 
mind who take an interest ia the progress and de- 
velopment of the hamaa intellect, and of true Chris- 
tianity, and to Protestants it is particularly attrac- 
tive. It will be eagerly read and discussed, not 
= in France and Germany, but in this country 
the United States, and will become a favourite 
companion to D’Aubigné’s History of the Reforma- 


tion. 

From the Courter and Inquirer.—The work ia writ- 
ten in a very graphic style, and the translation has 
been made with peculiar felicity. The publishers 
have spared no pains to give it every attraction. 
The frontispiece is a fac simile of the medal struck 
at Rome by order of ry XIU., in commemora- 
tion of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day. 
Several rare and very valuable documents are given 
in the appendix of this American edition which do 
not appear in the original, though they are of very 
great service in illustrating the body of the History. 
As «a story, it eboands with all that is wild aad won- 
derful, with all that ie pathetic and affecting; and 
as a history, it teaches in the most impressive mode 
the inestimable value of liberty of conscience, and 
the solema duty of men to maintain it at every 
sacrifice. 

We subjoin a few extracts from American Clergy- 
men of all denominations, from every section in the 
country. 

From the Rev. George B. Cheever.—The History 
ofthe French Protestant Exiles, by Professor Weiss, 
is truly valuable. Sach an array of information, re- 
specting the Huguenots, caa be found nowhere else, 
and the testimony as to the atrocities of Romish 

ersecution under Louis XIV., is full of thrilling 
terest and dread warning. The volumes are in 
every way instructive and op oy 

From the Rev. Thomas Witt.—The History 
by Professor Weiss occupies a space hitherto but 
litle occupied. © * I esteem these volumes as 
among the most valuable of the present day, and I 
doubt not they will make a like impression on the 
public mind, and command a large patronage. 

From the Rev. Dr. John Knoz.—lI regard the 
volumes as the rvsult of great research and high 
ability, and supplying a desideratum in historica 
literature. 

From the Rev Dr. Gardiner Spring.—It occu- 
piesa _ in history that no other single work 
which I have seen, has occupied before. * * * The 
facta are well arranged, and the work is no less 
valuable fur the principles it illustrates, than for the 
facts by which they are illustrated. 

From the Rev. Dr. H. A. Boardman, Philadel- 


phia.—The work is evidently the fruit of great re- 


search, and is written with candour, vivacity, and 
courage. It is adapted to supply a want which has 
long been felt, and is most opportanely produced, 
ata period when both Europe and America are con- 
vuleed with debates respecting the radical prinei- 
ples of civil and religious omg 

From the Reo. Dr. Henry V. D. Johns, Bailtt- 
more.—The plan of the history well commend it, 
not only to the clergy, but to the laymen of our 
country—to the statesman, the scholar, the artizan, 
and the friends of human progress. 

From the Rev. Alezander Digby Campbell, Mon- 
treal.—I have read it with deep interest, and it 
would be something bordering on presumption for 
me to attempt to add any commendation, after the 
sanction of such men as Merle D’Aubigné, Guizot, 
and Mignet. 

From the Rev. Dr. N. » Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey.—It is candid, learned, moderate; and, 
from the beginning to the end, the narrative is sus- 
tained with an ability and vivacity which excite in 
the mind of the reader the most intense interest. 
In a day when the Protestant world is so intensely 
awake to the enormous claims and pretensions and 
frauds on Popery, the work of Weiss is a book “ for 
the times.”’ 

From the Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, New Haven, 
Connecticut.—One great merit of the author is, that 
he rises above the level of mere partizanship; and, 
while he does not compromise his sympathies with 
the opprersed, he writes more as a historian than as 
a Huguenot. 

From the Rev. Dr.T.V. Moore, Richmond, Virginia. 
—I am convinced that its publication confers an 
important benefit on our literature. * * Here is 
thus filled up a gap in the history of religion and 
liberty, that has hitherto been almost vacant. 

STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
Publishers, 222 Broadway, New York. 

N.B. Agents wanted to circulate this great work 
in every section of the country. Attractive circu- 
lars will be furnished on application. ap 22—2: 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS. — Davin 

Peasz, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Lagvyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biecait, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rele and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
ae Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
ger, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
Goods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. 

DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf delphia. 


1000 BOOK AGENTS AND COLPORTEURS 

WANTED—To sell Professor Weiss’s 
great History of the French Protestant ees, 
(Dispersion of the Huguenots.)—This profoundly in- 
teresting and supremely valuable work is already 
celebrated throughout the civilized world. Its popu- 
lar character, together with the national attractions 
it possesses, must cause it to be more universally 
read even than the celebrated “* Histury of the Re- 
formation,’ to which (says Allison in Blackwood), 
in spirit and treatment it bears such strong re- 
semblance, and with which it must become a favour- 
ite companion.”? The most eminent divines of every 
denomination have commended this thrilling narra- 
tive in the most rapturous and emphatic terms, and 
all the renowned reviews have pronounced it un- 
qualifedly the most rare production of modern 
times. This result of the able historian’s twenty 
years’ labour, has been greeted with hearty ap- 
proval by the most celebrated authors and scholars, 
such as D’Aubigné, Macaulay, Guizot, Mignet, Al 
lison, &c. 

3” 200,000 readers are desirous to secure a copy 
of this ** most remarkable drama in the world’s his- 
tory,’”? ae a ** family household treasure, in remem- 
brance of these martyrs to religious liberty.’? 

N.B. The most liberal inducements will be given, 
and inviting circulars will be furnished, containin 
testimonials from the most eminent divines onl 
scholars, with opinions of the leading journals, of 
this extraordinary popular work. Apply to 

STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publishers, 
may 6—4t No. 222 Broadway, New York. 


A WORK OF GREAT INTEREST IN PRESS, 

TO BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF 
MAY.—History of the Protestant Church in Hun- 
gary, from the beginning of the Reformation to 1850, 
with reference also to Transylvania. Translated by 
the Rev. J. H. Craig, D. D., Hamburg. With an 
Introduction 4 J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D. D., 
President of Theological School, Geneva. To be 
comprised in one volume, duodecimo, of 600 pages. 
Price $1.26. 

Extract from the Introduction, by J. H. Merle 
D° Aubigné.—I wish to recommend the narrative to 
the notice of all friends of Protestant faith. No 
complete history of the Church of God in Hungary 
has as yet been published. The work that we now 
offer to the public ought, therefore. to be considered 
worthy of attention, were it only for its novelty, 
but more particularly so on account of the labour 
that has been bestowed on its composition. The 
author is a man possessed of enlightened piety, 
sound judgment, integrity, faithfulness, and Chris- 
tian wisdom—qualities well calculated to inspire 

riect confidence. He has obtained his materials 

om the most authentic sources. Government 
edicts, convent protocols, visitation reports and of- 
ficial correspondence have all been consulted with 
scrupulous attention, as is proved by the numerous 
uotations he cites. He has thus sought to place 

e authenticity of his book on an indisputable basis, 
and at the same time to render it impervious to the 
shafts of hostile criticiem. It remains for the future 
to prove how far he has succeeded. 

Orders from the trade respectfully solicitea 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 
ap 29—4t Publishers, Boston. 


HILADELPHIA TRACT SOCIETY.—The Phi- 
ladelphia Tract Society’s communications and 
donations received at the Depository of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, No. 303 Chestnut street near 
Tenth, b 
w LLIAM C. CHAMBERS, Agent. 
nov 19—6m* 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS-—Mount Joy, 
county, Pennsylvania—FE.. L. Moore, A.M., Princi- 
1.—The Summer Session will commence on the 
second Tuesday of May. Charges for board, wash- 
ings furnished room, tuition, &c., $135 to §150 per 
school year of ten months. For further particulars, 
address as above. ap 15—6t* 


RINCETOWN ACADEMY, SCHENECTADY 
COUNTY, NEW YORK.—Rev. Davip Tuttr, 
A. M., Principal.—This Institution is new, admir- 
ably arranged with accommodations for 300 board- 
ers of both sexes. It is eight miles west of Sche- 
nectady, and commands one of the most extensive 
and beautiful landscapes in the State. Twelve Pro- 
fessors and Teachers give instruction in all the de- 
and ornamental education. § 
cial attention given to young men preparing for 
College; also to those wishing to thateesives 
in any of the professions pertaining to Mathemati- 
cal science. Facilities equal to ay in the best 
Female Seminaries afforded to young ladies. Whole 
expense per term, of fourteen weeks, for board, far- 
nished room, fuel, 923. Tuition at 
Wess than rates. Sammer term commences 
Jame €th. Students received at snp deme. Coa vey- 
ance from and to Ajbany and Schegectady at the 
cammencement and close of each term free, Fer 
further poem apply to the Principal. 
may 13—4t 


epparatus, a good 
cabinet of curiosities, four collegiate payer bat 
full corps.of teachers, is now organized tad 
ricess.—Rev. Danie! Baker, D. D., President, 
and Professor of Meata! and Moral Science. 4 
N. A. Pealand, A. M., Vice-President, and P 
sor of Ancient and Modern Languages. Rev. A. E. 
Thom, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Nate 
Sciences. Rev. W. C. Somerville, A. M., Adjunct 
Professor of Languages, 
Counsz or Sruprms.— Much the same-as that 
adopted in Princeton, New Jersey, 
¥ran—One term—From the Monday 
in September to the last Wednead with 8 
brief vacation during the Christmas a 
Turtios in Advance.—In College 
proper, fifty dollars. In the Primary 
ranging from twenty-five to dol- 
to the branches taught. But no 
tuition fees charged those who have in view the goe- 
pel ministry, whe need assistance, and who come 
well recommended as such, by their respective 
Presbyteries, Conferences, or Associations. 
mild bat frm. And all 
the studeats, on entering, will be wired to 
mise obedience to the laws which gemiling 
and frequenting tippling houses, and other places 


resort. 
rd can be obtained in private families on rea- 

As the ted 
Nunteville, parents have now a fine nan 
ive a finished education to both their sons and 
Seughtors at the came time and camp place. 

jan 29—6m 


E WESTCHESTER ACADEMY.—The Tius- 
tees of this Institution, (Westchester, Chester 
county, wey ree have the satiefaction to an- 
nounce, that they have placed it under the contrr’ 
of William F. Wyers, Eaq., A. M.,a8Principal,a.4 
that it will be opened for the reception of students 
on the first day of May next. Mr. Wryers is a grad- 
oys a high reputation not only as an accomplished 
but as an experienced and successful 
teacher, eminently qualified for the instruction of 
youth. The Trustees recommend his Schoo! to the 
e of the public, being fully assured that it 

will well deserve it. 

Mr. Wyers’ course of instruction will embrace a 
range of studies, considerably more extensive than 

ase desirous of entering co an eligible o 
portuaity for and to those 
aleo, who do sot contemplate a collegiate course 
facilities for acquirin an extensive classical 

scientific education. In additios to the ordi- 
nary branches of English and mathematical studies, 
and to the Greek and Latin languages, French, 
German, and Spanish will be taught. 

The buildings occupied by Mr. Wyers, have been 
erected expressly for the purposes of a School, and 
he will have ample and comfortable accommoda- 
tions for r-* less than fifty boarders, in one of the 
most hea .y situations in the State. By order ot 
the Board. 

Attest, JOSEPH J. LEWIS, President. 

WM. DARLINGTON, Secretary. 
Pest Chester, Pa., February 21, 1854. 

The scholastic year is divided into two terms, or 
sessions, of five months each, commencing respec- 
tively on the first day of May and November. Cir- 
culars, containing full information in reference to 
the operations of the school departments of iastruc- 
tion, text books, government, expenses, &c., may 
be had on application to the pa 

WILLIAM F. WYERS, A. M. 

a” Access twice daily by the Westchester and 

Philadelphia Railroad. mar 4—13: 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
SEY.—The next Session of the Inatitutioa 
will commence on Wednesday, May 3d. Boys are 
prepared for College, or for a business life. 
Teame—9250 per annem. Modern languages 
extra. The French — ¥ ~ is taught by a native 
of France, who resides in house, and devotes 
his whole time to the School. 
For circulars or further information, addrese 
Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, 
Rev. WM. C. CATTELL, Principals. 
mar 4—ly* 


EDAR HILL SEMINARY.—On the Centraj 

Railroad near Mount Joy, Pennsylvoania.—- 

Thirty-fifth Semi-annual Session of five months 

will commence on the second Wednesdaywf May 

next. Parents and guardians purposing to place 

daughters, or wards, in this Institution, are respect- 

fully requested to make early application. The cir- 

cular and catalogue of the last year, containing ne- 

tice of text-books, terms, &c., will be forwarded on 

Principal and Proprietor, 
Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Penney! vania. 
ap 15—o* 


INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES—No. 56 North Charles street, opposite St. 
F. E. I. 8., and Mas. DANIEL, (late of Madras, 
India,) Principals, assisted by well qualified Resi- 
dent and Visiting Teachers. The object of this 
Institution is to afford to Young Ladies 4 liberal 
and finished education in all those branches of 
useful and elegant learning which contribute to 
the accomplishment of the female sex. 

Twenty B ae experience in tho first establi 
ments in acon and extensive travel, have 
forded the ncipals opportunities enjoyed by 
few, of with the moet ap- 
proved systems of instruction, and they number 


pectable families in this country, whose names are 
given in the Prospectus. 

The buildings are extensive, in the most eligi- 
ble part of Baltimore, and for all the important pur- 
see a first-class French and English Boar 

Jor Young Ladies, cannot be sur 
the superiority of their accommodations. Their 
central and elevated situation, large, airy, and ele- 
gant apartments, and beautiful garden, with Gym- 
nasium for exercise, combine the retirement and 
healthfulness of the country with the advanteges 
and attractions of a handsome city residence. 

A Prospectus, giving full particulars, may be had 
on application. 

Rererences.—Baltimore—Revs. 8. Guiteau, J. 
C. Backus, D. D., W. 8S. Plumer, D.D, W. E. Wy- 
att, D.D., H. V. D. Johns, D.D., Hons. William 
George Krebs and John Purviance, Thomas Swann, 
Esq., George Brown, -» Richard 8. Steuart, M.D., 
Gen. G. H. Steuart, John Falconer, Esq., Henry 
Turnbull, Koo.» W. W. Spence, Esq., W. P. Lem- 
mon, Esq. ashington, D. C.-—Gen. Henderson, 
U. 8S. M., Hon. E. Whittlesey. Fort Washington, 
Md.—Major J. B. Scott, U. 8. A. Charleston, 8. 
C.—Col. James Legaré. dec 31—6m 


N ITALIAN TEACHER.—An Ktalian exile, for- 
merly a Romish priest in the city of. Naples, 
and an active partisan of the Revolutionists in their 
unsuccessful struggle for liberty, and for some years 
past a student of theology at Princeton Seminary, 
under the care of the Presbytery of New Saastiek. 
is desirous of obtaining a situation as teacher of 
Italian in some family, or academic institute in the 
city of Philadelphia, during the monthe of May, 
June, July, August, and September. Persons em- 
ploying the subscriber will have all the advantages 
to be derived from an instructor to whom the lan- 
guage is vernacular, besides the satisfaction of 
nowing that they are aiding in the support of a 
theological student. Reference can be made to the 
Professors of the College, or Seminary, Princeton. 
JOHN THOMAS BALDASSARE, 
may 13—2:7 Princeton, New Jersey. 


SCHOOL.—Mrs. J. Crate having a select 
private School in the borough of Norristown, 
Pennsy!vania, is desirous of obtaining a few pupils 
under twelve years of age to board in her own 
family, where they would receive the same care 
and attention as her own children. Having had a 
number of year’s experience in the care and instruc- 
tion of children, the subscriber is sensible of the re- 
sponsibilities connected with such an andertaking, 
and purposes devoting her whole time, taJents, and 
energies in promoting the best interests of those en- 
trusted to her care. 

For further particulars address 

MRS. J. CRAIG, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

Rererences.—Rev. J. G. Ralston, Rev. J. Nes- 
bitt, Norristown, Pennsylvania; J. N. McLeod, 
D. D., New York; Rev. T. W. J. Wylie, pastor of 
the First Reformed Presbyterian Charch, Philadel- 
ow J. P. Engles, Esq ; G. H. Stuart, Eeq., Phi- 
adelphia. may 13—2t* 


— 


INISTER AND TEACHER WANTED.—I wish 
to engage the services of a middle aged gen- 
tleman, without family, to take charge of a church, 
and inatruct feur or five children in my family. Sal- 
ary $500, with board, washing, and @ horse extra. 
Here is a fine opening to build up a church, ana 
location permanent. will be pleased to see the 
applicant in person, when he can better judge for 
himself. Neighbourhood healthy and moral. Ad- 


dress JAMES PARKE CORBIN, 
Moses’ Neck, near Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
mar 26—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
and No. Broadway, New 
ors, 


WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 

six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 
No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, ‘will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their peper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are pai., xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 16 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 centa, For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS, 


Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 


WILLIAM 8. MA & TO 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Phitidelphia. 
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